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CHAPTER I. 

Two Sides of the Shield — December Sunshine — Quavas 
and Grape-fruit —Our Winter Paradise — The British 
Colony — Our Compatriots and their Doings. 

" Florida is the best lied-about State in 
the Union I " observed a Northern tourist 
who had spent some few days in the State. 

There was a good deal of truth in the 
remark, albeit his opinion was founded 
on so brief an experience. Others, after 
many months, have come to the very same 
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conclusion. Florida has been much mis- 
represented for good and ill. It is equally 
unsafe to rely on the reports of the 
enthusiasts who portray it as an earthly 
Paradise, smiling in eternal sunshine, in 
which stormsf and frosts are unknown, 
and on whose fair and fruitful groves the 
blighting breath of winter never falls, 
as to judge it by the accounts of its 
enemies, who describe it as an unhealthy, 
barren wilderness of arid sand and pesti- 
lential swamp, the home of alligators and 
rattlesnakes, mosquitoes and malaria. 

The glib pen of the advertising agent, 
in his glowing descriptions of the terrestrial 
Eden, whereof, through his kind offices, you 
may become the happy possessor of a share, 
exaggerates on the one side, as much as 
the disappointed settler, misled in his 
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brilliant expectations, and returning home 
disgusted, is apt to exaggerate on the 
other. 

Poor Florida suffers alike from the 
onslaughts of its enemies, and the eulogies 
of its indiscreet friends. Strike the balance 
between the views of these two parties, 
and you come somewhere near the truth 
about this State, which has its good and 
bad qualities mixed and blended, like the 
average human being, who is neither angel 
nor devil — although if he be a politician 
his fellow-creatures will have it that he is 
one or the other, and nothing between ! 
If Florida, with all its irresistible and un- 
definable charm, is no " Tom Tiddler's 
Ground," whereon to "go picking up gold 
and silver I " as it is pictured by some 
sanguine imaginations — neither is it, in 
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spite of all the drawbacks and difficulties 
of life in the newly-settled portions of the 
State, the hopeless land of failure which it 
is pronounced by some of the disappointed. 
In the following leaves from my note- 
book in South Florida — day by day jottings, 
scribbled on the spot — I can at least claim 
that the lights are not heightened, the 
shadows not deepened ; they are just bare 
and simple sketches of the real, not the 
ideal, Florida, as it appeared to me in " the 
level of every day's most quiet life." 

It is not yet ten o'clock, on a December 
morning, and already the landscape is 
flooded with the golden light and warmth 
of an English June. We are all sitting 
out upon the piazza on the southern side 
of the house. Before us stretches a sun- 
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burnt, thirsty-looking lawn, more brown 
than green, dotted with orange trees — sleek, 
glossy, fuU-foliaged orauge trees, all starred 
with their ruddy golden fruit globes, beneath 
the burthen of which their heavy branches 
bend. Those of our party who take any 
thought for their complexions are armed 
with parasols, and sheltered by broad hats, 
even their hands protected by garden 
gloves, from the burning sun which blazes 
in a sky of dazzling blue. A gentle breeze 
just stirs the feathery crowns of the tall, 
straight, yellow pine trees, which border 
the lawn between us and a lake which is 
as blue and clear as a fragment slipped 
from the shining sky. Very diflferent are 
these light, airy, graceful *^ yellow pines " 
of the South from their darker, statelier 
brethren, whose sombre ranks shadow the 
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aisles of the great forests of the North 
and West. 

We are lying about in lounging chairs, 
with novels and newspapers on our laps. 
The young men of the household — (in 
various morning costumes, shooting-coats, 
riding-boots, and hats of every conceivable 
shape, size, and style save and except the 
"chimney-pot," beloved of the Briton, 
which we have left many a thousand miles 
away) — are enjoying their ease as indolent- 
ly as we are. One of us musters energy 
to observe that guavas would be good 
just now — ripe fresh guavas. Who will 

go and pick them ? They don't all speak 
at once ; but presently the youngest and 
meekest of the party obediently, if re- 
luctantly, gathers himself up out of his 
sheltered reclining chair, and goes forth into 
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the blazing sunshine to pluck us guavas. 
He presently brings a basketful ; and 
they are good indeed ! warm and glowing 
with the suns kisses — they seem satu- 
rated with the very scent and savour 
of the sun — as we cut through the 
smooth rind into the luscious pink and 
creamy pulp. 

Close to us is a tree bowed down with 
heavy clusters of "grape-fruit," a variety 
of the ** forbidden-fruit," which looks like 
an enormous pale yellow orange, and tastes 
like something between an orange and a 
lemon, with a peculiar pleasant tartness of 
flavour all its own. A delicious wine is 
made from it; and it is excellent eaten 
with sugar — as those of our little circle 
who prefer its sharp subacid flavour to 
the more insipid sweetness of the guavas 
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are eating it now. And it grows so near 
the piazza that it is more attainable than 
the guavas, which grow far in another 
grove — ^and this southern sunshine makes 
even the youngest and strongest of us lazy ! 
The long shadows of the orange trees 
reach towards us ; for the sun, although 
it already burns like a flame, is still far 
from the zenith. And yet when we 
rose at half-past six this morning we 
found a light frost chilling the air ; we 
clustered round the stove to warm our- 
selves; and before breakfast some of us 
had hastened down to the lake side to 
see if the young bananas had sustained 
any damage from the frost. These our 
cherished bananas look at present like 
dead dry sticks stuck in the sand at the 
water's edge : but from the top of each 
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stick a long, slender, green bud is spring- 
ing. The suckers were planted out 
about a fortnight ago, and will bear 
fruit, if fortune favours them, late next 
summer. Happily the tender shoots 
have taken no harm this nifjht. If 
they had the loss would not have been 
ruinous, as they only cost 10 cents 
apiece. 

Neither are the tomatoes one penny 
the worse. 

This, our host explains, is the advantage 
of lake protection. The cold air is 
tempered in passing over the water ; 
and delicate plants, such as the banana, 
set out along the southern border of a 
lake, will escape with impunity from 
the effects of a chilly night, which will 
bring ruin on a plantation further off 
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from the shore, and exposed defenceless to 
the north wind. It is needless to say that 
the larger the body of water, the further 
its protective influences extend. Florida, 
fortunately, abounds in water; and this 
Orange County being a perfect network 
of lakes, affords ample opportunity for 
the shelter of the tenderest plants, although 
it is not below the frost line — as we 
find to our cost, having left all our furs 
and winter wraps behind us in New York, 
under the delusion that here we should 
find a tropical winter climate. 

Instead of our ideal winter paradise 
we find — Southern noons indeed, but 
Northern nights — nights for thick blankets 

and a cosy little bed-room fire, mornings 
for a cheery blaze of pine-logs on the 
open hearth, even days when a sweeping 
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" norther," driving the grey storm-clouds 
before it, chases ns all indoors; then — 
for the climate is changeful as April smiles 
— other days that are pure tropical sun- 
shine from dawn to dark. This is our first 
taste of a Florida winter, with all its incon- 
gruities. Burning in the sun and shiver- 
ing in the shade ! — frost and fire ! and live 
lemons and oranges and guavas "all a- 
blowing and a-growing" in golden glory 
on the trees I 

With all the semi-tropical aspect of this 
outlook, there are many hours in the even- 
ing indoors, when the closed blinds shut out 
the view, and the pine-log fire crackles 
merrily on the parlour hearth, when it is 
difficult to realise that we are in far South 
Florida, or, indeed, in America at all 1 so 
completely do we find ourselves surrounded 
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by our compatriots. We hear only the 
familiar accents of our own country — 
English voices, English faces, are all about 
us. We almost forget that we are under 
another flag than our own *' Union Jack,*' 
that over us the Stars and Stripes, the 



« 



Flag of Freedom and UnioD, waves I " 



Every train and steamer from the north 
bears hither its English party. Some come 
to this " sunland of the palm and pine " for 
pleasure, some for health ; some — and these 
the majority — come bent on making here 
the fortune they have failed to win in the 
Old World. 

The pleasure-seekers treat Florida as a 
tourist-ground, make the regular *' Cook's 
Tour'' of the State, and return. The 
health-seekers settle for the winter, to 
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escape the frosts and snows of their 
northern homes ; as a rule they speedily 
reap their harvest of restored appetite, red- 
dening cheeks, and returning strength in 
this pure, fresh, life-giving atmosphere, and 
return generally with health and strength 
renewed — unless^ indeed, they come too late, 
as so many do, when consumption already 
has fixed its grip upon them. The fortune- 
seekers may be roughly divided into two 
classes — those who have capital, and seek 
here a good investment for it; and those 
who have none, or next to none, and have 
come here to work their way. 

In our winter home we find both classes 
largely represented. 

The former invest in orange-groves in 
full bearing ; the purchase is expensive, but 
the profits are almost certain. Setting 
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aside the risks — which are but slight — of 
loss by frost, accident, or disease, an 
orange-grove is a source of sure profit, and 
steadily increases in value year by year. 
An average of a thousand to fifteen 
hundred oranges per tree may be reason- 
ably hoped for from a good grove of twelve 
years old and upwards ; and the transport 
of Florida oranges to the northern markets, 
in cars specially constructed for the safe 
keeping of the fruit, is a regular and 
increasing business. Thus those who can 
purchase a ten or twelve year-old grove 
generally find their money well invested. 
But these are the aristocrats and capitalists 
of the little company who for a brief season 
have pitched their tents on the shores of 
these fair lakes. Here also are others, a 
whole party of them — ^Englishmen all, and 
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young — some fresh from college, all full of 
hope and life, and vigour, and energy, all 

crowded out of the close ranks of the battle 
for bread in the Old Land, who have 
brought their strong muscles and their 
willing hearts — and not much else — ^to 
work their way here. And these, if they 
would achieve success, must not only work 
hard but wait long for the golden crop they 
hope to gather from the orange-groves. 
* They must buy " wild land '* covered 
thickly with pine-wood, and probably with 
a heavy undergrowth of palmetto " scrub " ; 
and as the cost of hired labour is high here, 
they usually have to undertake themselves 
the task of " clearing *' it — burning or 
chopping down the trees, and cutting away 
the brushwood with their own hands. 
Hard work for some of these " curled 
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darlings," fresh from luxurious English 
homes ! 

To-day they are sharing our dolce-far- 
niente life here, lounging in the shade of 
the piazza, smoking, swinging in hammocks, 
eating guavas. But this will not last long. 
Soon each one of these young fellows will 
be toiling hard at the rough work of an 
outdoor labourer, and earning by the sweat 
of his brow his daily bread — or rather his 
daily ' biscuit, for bread, as we know it, fine 
white wheaten bread, is one of the luxuries 
which settlers in a pioneer state must not 
expect. One handsome boy of twenty or so 
has been working in the carpenter *s shed, 
and has made himself a cot-bedstead, a table, 
and a three-legged stool. With these and 
a portable stove he starts in life to-morrow 

in his own hut, in the one " cleared '' comer 
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of his own " grove " that is to be. 
Two others are only waiting till they 
can hire a couple of negroes and buy a 
horse, to ride over to their newly-acquired 
fifty acres of wild wood. Another is going 
to " camp out " on his modest ten 
acres. 

Thus, one by one, they pass from us into 
the wilderness. 

Looking round upon them, gathered 
together here to-day, so soon to be 
scattered far and wide, they seem a 
gallant and goodly company, in the 
flower of their young, stalwart, sanguine 
manhood. There is something sad in 
the thought that our overcrowded old 
land has '* no room " for sons like 
these ! 

But they have brought with them 

c 
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loyalty enough and to spare for Queen 
and country. The latest batch of arrivals, 
dutifully attending the little Episcopal 
church on Sunday, came home with feelings 
unreasonably aggrieved, because for the 
first tin^e in their lives they had heard 
the blessing of Heaven invoked upon the 
head of -^ the President of the United 
States ■* instead of *' the Queen and all the 
Eoyal Family." 

" It did not seem natural," said these 
stauncj^ young Britons, ever true to their 
flag. 

There was no place for them at 
home — they were amongst the many who 
are " crowded out '' of the close-serried 
ranks of the " Old Countrie ! " But there 
is room here — room for the willing hand to 
work, room for the strong heart to hope, 
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room for wealth to find a new and promis- 
ing field, and room for youth and vigour 
and energy to spend themselves in building 
up homes — like, yet unlike the dear, far-off 
homes of England — amongst the golden 
orange-groves. 
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CHAPTER IL 

All among the Orange Groves — Hammock Land — Florida 
Driving — A New Sensation— Our Sportsmen — Our 
Daily Bread. 

Here on the shores of Lake Maitland, 
in the heart of the great "Orange Belt" 
of Florida, the chief topic of interest is 
of course the orange — its culture, its 
varieties, the choice and purchase of land 
for planting, profits to be expected, &c. 
The majority of the settlers here live on 
their groves and by their groves ; and 
these respective groves are the chief show- 
sights of the neighbourhood — at least, we 
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have as yet been taken to see nothing else. 
We are driven out to see Smith's grove, 
which is a model ; and then to see Brown's 
grove, which is a warning ; and then to see 
Robinson's, Jones's, and on no account 
allowed to omit a visit of admiration to 
Johnson's. 

The groves, most of them, look at first 
very much alike to our unpractised eyes. 
Although the orange, taken by itself, is 
one of the most beautiful of trees, with 
its smooth, glossy, deep green leaves and 
golden fruit, yet when this same tree 
comes to be planted out in interminable 
straight rows at monotonously regular 
distances, in a plain of barren-looking, dead- 
white sand, it does not present an especially 
picturesque aspect. We have learnt to 
admire those orange trees which are 
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carefully trimmed and trained in the 
most approved form, a straight stem with 
its crown of abundant foliage pruned into 
a solid, almost globular, mass. It has 
a tendency to shoot out lower branches 
and double stems, which rebellious in- 
clination it is the aim of the devoted 
orange cultivator, who is proud of the 
symmetry of his grove, to correct. 

If the monotonous, level, rectangular 
ranks of the orange groves are wanting 
in picturesqueness, the "hammock land" 
more than supplies the element they lack. 
There is not much hammock around us 
here ; there is plenty of " pine land," 
more or less wild ; many finely cultivated 
groves, in all stages, from "seedling" 
babyhood, to " fuU bearing " maturity ; 
and here and there some low-lying grass 
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land, drowned in marsh water ; but " good 
productive land," they tell me, " if only- 
it were drained"— a very large "if," I 
think, as I look at the stagnant glassy- 
green pools 1 

The " hammock," or dense jungle growth, 
is the most picturesque part of the land- 
scape in Florida; it is also the richest 
and most fertile soil; but it is dear to 
buy and hard to clear, its clearance 
costing from three to ten times as much 
as that of pine land ; and when cleared, 
although wonderfully productive soil, it 
is generally held to be undesirable on the 
score of health. On this point, however, 
opinions seem to differ widely. " Un- 
healthy ? not a bit of it I " pronounces 
the owner of one splendid grove. "Look 
at this I " indicating with a sweep of his 
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hand the flourishing trees, and the pretty, 
picturesque, piazza'd, and balconied home 
in their midst — ** This is hammock land ; 
it cost me a hundred dollars and more 
an acre to clear, and I gave two hundred 
an acre for it. And you wouldn't find 
a healthier place ! IVe never had a day's 
sickness here. And as to richness of the 
soil — why, just look at those trees ! I 
tell you hammock land's worth its price.*' 

One of our friends— a staunch and 
enthusiastic advocate of ** pine land " — 
demurs to this. " Hammock's rich," he 
admits, " but it exhausts itself. In the 
course of a few seasons it will need 
fertilising. Kich to begin with, but 
it doesn't last. The roots suck up 
the goodness out of the soil, and then 
you'll have to fertilise I " 
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* 

It is, I think, generally admitted that 
the malaria fiend, who leaves the high 
rolling pine lands unmolested, haunts the 
lovely thickets and picturesque swamps of 
the " hammock," especially the lower-lying 
hammock lands. 

There is a bit of hammock land 
near here, through which a good driving 
road is cut. It would be hard to find a 
scene surpassing for pure tropical beauty 
this forest of cypress, oak, and magnolia 
trees, crowding together and running 
wild in rank luxuriance, all matted with 
curling and creeping vines, their roots 
buried in a thick and impassable tangle 
of palmetto scrub, their branches wreathed 
and smothered in the clinging veils of 
grey Spanish moss — the curious and 
characteristic " hanging moss " of the 
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South, that variously suggests the drooping 
of venerable grey beards or the waving 
of funeral draperies. 

Here and there a tall palmetto tree rises, 
solitary and stately, and seems somehow 
to hold itself aloof and apart from the 
intertwisted, interlacing thicket below. 
The sun is setting as we drive through 
these woods ; a soft and mellow roseate 
haze flows from •the lurid west and^ floods 
all the landscape. The swift semi-tropical 
twilight closes fast upon us ; it was daylight 
but now I and now the night has fallen, 
like a sudden curtain of shadow dropped 
upon the land. 

There is something strangely weird and 
melancholy in the aspect of the moss- 
wreathed forest as the shadows close. 
The trails of hanging moss droop like 
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mourning banners down dim cathedral 
aisles. Down in the deep shadows of 
the dense woods, we could fancy those 
dusky veils wreathed and half hid the 
fatal forms of the Erl King's daughters. 

This is only one of several beautiful 
drives in the neighbourhood of Maitland. 
The roads are all deep loose sand, very 
heavy for the horses, although smooth 
and pleasant for the drivers, were it not 
for the blowing sand that on dry breezy 
days peppers our faces and gets into 
our mouths and eyes. A short cut is a 
new sensation here, as we simply turn off 
the road and drive straight through the 
woods, crashing through the under-growth, 
dashing over fallen trunks, charging 
standing stumps, leaping " over bush 
and over briar," and at every lurch 
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and bound of the buggy feeling tbat we 
have only escaped running a tilt against 
one tree to be hurled into collision with 
the next. However, somehow the short 
cut generally proves successful, and we 
arrive at the goal none the worse except 
for being considerably shaken up. 

The buggy is the universal vehicle 
here, varied occasionally by the "Macy 
waggon/' a light, strong, springless waggon 
with a movable spring seat, very well 
suited for these heavy sand-roads, as 
also is the buggy, with its spidery wheels, 
which rolls along swift and light through 
the sand, and dashes through the woods, 
making nothing of leaping light as a bird 
over a fallen tree. We have sought in vain 
for chaise or brougham, or victoria ; it is a 
buggy or a Macy waggon or nothing. If 
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driving here is delightful — and, take it for 
all in all, even with the drawbacks of sand 
and stumps, delightful it is — I cannot say as 
much for walking. There are no pavements 
nor hard roads ; you must plough your 
way through the heavy sand, and after 
a walk of a few hundred yards have 
the pleasure of picking a few scores of 
" sand-burrs,'' sharp as needles and adhesive 
as glue, from your skirts. 

The young men of the party often go 
out shooting. Some appear contented 
with the sport that is to be got here, 
others very much the reverse. One 
returns grumbling from a morning's 
" sport " during which he has only got 
a couple of miserable little quail ; another 
has brought home for our supper a dozen 
fine pigeons — they will call them '' doves " 
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here, which takes away my appetite. A 
third has "potted" an alligator, about 
five feet long, in our own lake ; and on a 
more distant shore he has slain an alder- 
manic turtle, which, it being too large 
to bring home, he has had to leave on 
the bank where it met its fate. With 
visions of soup in our minds' eyes, we 
all in chorus reproach him with his lazi- 
ness, and he returns to the scene to 
seek the turtle — but it has disappeared, 
and is probably furnishing a meal for a 
" cracker,'* or for a negro family. 

The young men bathe in our lake before 
breakfast every morning. I should have 
imagined that the vision of the dead 
alligator's avenging family, surviving it 
and bent on dark revenge, would have 
spoilt their morning ablution, but it does 
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not appear to affect their enjoyment of 
it in the slightest degree. One day, when 
the butcher failed to bring us our daily 
beef, our alligator-slayer sallied forth and 
shot a sand-craoe, and we had him — the 
crane — roasted for dinner. He was an 
excellent bird, excellent alike in quantity 
— which was fortunate, as he was our 
"little all'' in the way of meat for dinner 
that day — and in quality, having a flavour 
of something between pheasant and turkey. 
We shall not be reduced to sand-crane 
again, however, as the head of the family 
has just made arrangements for a regular 
supply of Chicago beef from the North, 
so our daily dinner will have travelled 
1,500 miles; and by way of variety of 
meat we have venison. A hunter has 
just come in from the woods with his cart 
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full of deer. He has been out four days, 
and has got sixteen head of deer; he has 
sold the hides and antlers of the bucks, and 
offers us saddles and haunches of venison 
at 1 5 cents a pound. This means that we 
shall have venison steak for breakfast 
and roast venison for dinner for the next 
few days. We have plenty of fish, game 
and poultry always ; but mutton and 
lamb are conspicuous by their absence, 
and milk — except the Swiss condensed 
milk — is a luxury rarely to be obtained. 



CHAPTER III. 

Two Authorities on Orange Culture — Opposite Sides — An 
Orange Bower — Pioneer Life — " Wait for the Waggon ! " 
— ^The New-comer's Ordeal — Balm in Gilead. 

The morning sun blazes like a golden 
flame in a sapphire sky. Three enthusiastic 
orange growers are making the round of 
a large and successful grove. Two horses 
tied to a stump are meditatively munching 
their bits. One novice in the school of 
orange culture plods meekly through the 
heavy sand with the three experts, and 
respectfully lays to heart their experiences 
and theories. 
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The first thing she notes is that their 
opinions differ on sundry points of evident 
importance. Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree ? The owner of the grove 
has his theory ; one of the visitors has his ; 
the other visitor very sensibly suggests 
that either theory will work well if carried 
out consistently, but that if you hope for 
success you must not start a grove on Mr. 
A.'s principles and then shift your treatment 
of it according to Mr. B.'s lights. 

Mr. A.'s theory is probably excellent when 
reduced to practice, for his grove is certainly 
a model of beauty, order, and symmetry. 
His trees, large and splendid, deep and dark 
and glossy of foUage, weighed down with 
their golden burthen, are planted thirty- 
three feet apart. He himself thinks this too 
much : if he started another grove he would 
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set out his plants at intervals of twenty-five 
feet, which gives about seventy- two trees 
to the acre ; but here Llr. B. and he are 
entirely at issue. One talks of " crowding 
the roots," the other of the "roots spreading, 
and the strength of the tree running to 
waste." Mr. A. has " girdled " his trees — 
i.e., cut a ring round the bark near the 
ground, thus checking the flow of the 
outer sap, and forcing the strength of the 
tree to run to fruit instead of to wood. 
He says this operation has largely increased 
his crop ; but Mr. B. strongly disapproves 
of the process. As to the number of 
oranges which may reasonably be expected 
from a tree, there is a difierence of opinion 

again. One estimates a thousand oranges 
per tree in a successful grove of mature 
trees ; another more sanguinely counts 
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upon an average of fifteen hundred from 
each full bearing tree in its prime. 

I cut these two paragraphs from a local 
paper : — " We note two remarkable trees 
in Mr. A.*s grove, both of which are less 
than nine years old, yet will yield fully 
sixteen hundred oranges each." 

And the following : — 

"From one tree, sixteen miles east of 
Tampa, there were gathered eleven thousand 
six hundred and forty-three oranges by 
actual count, the largest yield ever known 
from a single tree." 

To return to Mr. A.'s grove : it is fifteen 
years old ; his finest and largest trees are 
the seedlings sown at the starting of the 
grove fifteen years ago. He points out 
to us that the "budded" trees are much 
smaller than the seedling trees, though 
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I . 

they seem equally prolific, and bear fruit 
several years earlier. We visit one after 
another the biggest trees, all of them raised 
from the seed, and all situated near the 
house in the centre of the grove, their 
development being in part owing to this 
proximity, as they have received more 
care from the family, been more liberally 
fertilised, and have been additionallv 
favoured by discreet doses of soapsuds 
administered to their roots. Arriving at 
the finest tree of all, Mr. A.'s special pride, 
we all four stood — and half a dozen more 
could have joined our party — in the arbour 
formed by its richly laden branches, which, 
arching high above our heads, bent down 
beneath . their weight of fruit, and swept 
the very ground, forming a perfect orange 
bower. We measured the trunk, and found 
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it thirty-three inches in circumference, about 
six inches or eight inches above the ground. 
From this fifteen-years-old tree its owner 
expected to gather two thousand oranges. 

Having diminished his prospective crop 
by partaking, not too thriftily, of the rich 
juicy fruit, we passed on to a tree of 
" crimson " or " bijou tangerines," almost 
double the size of any tangerines I ever 
saw in Covent Garden Market, and then 
to a tree of "yellow" or "willow-leaf" 
tangerines — both these varieties known 
as " kid-glove oranges," from the ease 
with which one can pull the "sections" 
apart, and eat them without soiling a light 
glove. Our host pressed us in vain to 
pronounce as to the respective merits of 
the " crimson " and the " yellow " ; we 
found them both alike delicious. Mr. A. 
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expects to get $8 a box for these, selling 
his ordinary oranges at $2 a box ; but of 
course this price is very far indeed from 
representing clear profit. Mr. B. has just 
cleared a small grove of his at a profit of 
only ten cents per box ; still, when the 
boxes are counted by hundreds, even such 
a profit is not altogether to be despised. 

After the tangerines we were able to 
manage a few guavas, though Mr. A. did 
not especially recommend these; he said 
they were out of season. The guava is 
more delicate and difficult to rear than 
the orange; this very morning, after passing 
orange grove after orange grove, ruddily 
and richly golden with its crop of ripe 
fruit, we came upon a number of guava 
trees completely blighted and ruined by 
the recent frost. The orange tree is hardier 
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and more vigorous also than the lemon. 
It requires ample fertilising; if the soil 
be not rich enough the leaves will have 
a yellowish hue, instead of the deep glossy- 
green which is their proper colour. 

Now, as seedling oranges do not generally 
bear anything of a crop until eight or nine 
years old — though budded trees come into 
bearing two or three years earlier — it is 
evident that the purchaser or planter of a 
young grove cannot live by oranges alone, 
for his young trees will bear none for years, 
and during those years he must either 
have capital to support himself, or he must 
make a living in some other way. He may 
keep poultry and raise market vegetables, 
for which there is a large demand ; he may 
go out to work for his neighbours ; he may, 
if he likes neither of these alternatives, 
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live frugally on a mere pittance. He will 
build his own wooden cottage ; he can 
make his own few articles of furniture ; he 
can almost always shoot his own dinner* 
and catch some fish for his supper ; for a 
trifling cost he can lay in a stock of 
necessary groceries, sacks of flour and 
hominy, &c. 

As for the luxuries of life, he will simply 
do without them. And he can do without 
them very well, if I may judge by the 
bronzed, hearty, healthy-looking young 
fellows, high-booted, broad-hatted, with 
their cheery Euglish voices and jovial 
laughs, who ride over — sometimes on half- 
broken Texan ponies — from their respective 
"places," many a mile away, to spend a 
social hour here, and report their progress 
for the benefit and encouragement of those 
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who have not yet " settled." This one 
a year or two ago was a doctor in London, 
this an artist, that a barrister. Presumably, 
patients did not flock to the one, nor 
picture-dealers to the second, nor briefs 
to the third; for here they all are, deep 
in the study of orange-culture, except one, 
who is sensibly planting out tomatoes and 
cabbages, which will bring him in quicker 
if more modest returns. 

These young pioneers seem on the whole 
to enjoy the new life, and find an appetising 
flavour in bread of their own baking, and 
game of their own shooting and cooking. 

They are always sure of the freshness of 
their fish, as they catch it themselves ; and 
their hard work supplies the best of sauce 
to the meal. Butcher's meat, I fancy, they 
rarely see except when they ride over to 
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dine with us. One laughed as he told us 
how he had imprudently started in life 
without any kerosene, relying upon log- 
fires, and for the first two days and nights 
it poured with rain, so that all his wood got 
wet, and being half a dozen miles from his 
nearest neighbour, he could neither buy, 
beg, borrow, nor even steal, a dinner. 

Other young settlers there are, who 
prefer finding some occupation in the towns 
to the camping-out life of the woods. Here 
on the piazza, for instance, a young English- 
man, who has been dining here, sits enjoying 
his pipe of peace — his rest after the day's 
labour. He reports himself as getting on 
well, and satisfied with his prospects. He 
has invested all his capital in a young grove, 
and while his grove is growing he finds 
his occupation in driving a waggon. He 
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hauls lumber, carts furniture, baggage, and 
indeed conveys anjrthing and everything 
that his waggon can carry. Only a season 
or two ago, clad in the "purple and fine 
linen" of civilisation, he was talking 
" Shakespeare and the musical glasses " 
in West-End drawing-rooms. Now he 
looks just as happy here, as he cracks his 
whip and drives his waggon full of any 
load he may be employed to cart. 

Florida has certainly two advantages 
over our own colonies — ^it is much nearer to 
England than Australia, New Zealand, or 
the Cape, and the settler here has not to 
dread the bitter hard winter of Canada. 
If Florida does not suit him, less than 
half the time that it would take him to 
return from the Antipodean colonies will 
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see him back in old England. And if lie 
elects to stay and settle here, his trials will 
not be from inclement weather, from winter 
cold, nor even from summer heat, as the 
thermometer here does not as a rule range 
higher, nay, not even so high, in summer 
as in the northern cities of the United 
States. 

New York has hotter days and nights 
now and then than any in the South. The 
breezes blowing across from the Atlantic 
and the Gulf keep Florida comparatively 
cool — cooler far than one would expect 
from its latitude. But the insects in 
summer must be a trial hard to bear, 
though some localities are much freer from 
the pest than others. For instance, we have 
not as yet even seen a mosquito once this 
winter here (near Maitland), but we hear 
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from those who have come up from about 
fifty miles further south that they left 
mosquitoes swarming there even now, in 
midwinter — a cheerful summer prospect for 
the. new settlers in that neighbourhood 1 
for the mosquito dearly loves a fresh and 
tender new-comer, and, having feasted 
right royally upon the victim for the 
season, will let him alone and pass on to 
the next new arrival. By way of comfort 
for such sufferers I would remind them 
that mosquito bites are regarded as a 
preventive of fever by many people who 
have had a large experience of life in 
tropical climates. 

"Yes," says a traveller who has spent 
several years in Florida ; " that's true. 
Once I camped out with half a dozen other 
fellows, and I was the only one who didn t 
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smother myself in mosquito netting. The 
others all had veils, and gloves, and their 
heads done up in bags at night. They 
didn't get bitten, while I was all but eaten 
alive ; you'd have thought I had small-pox 
to look at me ! But they all got the fever 
one after another — and I was the only man 
that escaped. I always say to new-comers 
— * You just let the mosquitoes have their 
way ; it will maybe save you from 
something worse/ " 




CHAPTER IV. 

We learn what we can do withont — Dolce far Niente — On 
the Borders of the Backwoods — "The Killing" — A 
Warm Welcome — The Hangman's Knot — The V. C. 

We axe getting used to South Florida life. 
We talk glibly of pine-land and bay-land, 
of high and low hammock, and " flat- 
woods,'' of town-lots and groves, of 
budded trees and seedlings; we have 
found out how excellently well we can 
dispense with such luxuries as fresh milk 
and mutton-chops; we have learnt how 
little the leaking of a boat, the periodical 
baling it out with a tin pail, and the 
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immediate neiglibourliood of alligators, de- 
tract from the enjo}Tiieiit of rowing on the 
lake. We enjoy driving through the pine 
forest, leaping over stumps and shaving 
trees, and regard it as a natural, if not even 
necessary, incident of the drive for the 
traces to slip off the splinterbar, and the 
harness in divers ways to unravel and 
disintegrate itself — a matter of the less 
astonishment, as South Florida harness 
appears to our insular eyes to consist chiefly 
of a rope and a hook, and an old strap flung 
over the horse's back in a casual kind of way. 
We have discovered that side-walks and 
pavements are amongst those superstitions 
of civilisation which may be easily dis- 
pensed with, and that " whene'er we take 
our walks abroad" the railway-line is 
an admirable path, smoother and more 
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comfortable than the sandy road, for a 
** constitutional." The first charm of 
novelty has worn off the amusement of 
picking lemons and' oranges, grape-fruit, 
and citrons, from the trees within a few 
yards of the piazza. We lounge and 
dream through the winter days — if these 
are winter days, that look and feel like 
balmy spring ! 

It is an Arcadian sort of life — at least to 
us who have come here merely for change 
and rest and health, and are heaping up 

" Large measure well pressed out 1 " 

of that for which we have come. To us 
Sybarites, who repose on the rose-leaves 
of this dreamy dolce-far-niente existence 
of the South, and feel no pricks from the 
thorns of the hardships of the frontier 
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struggle but a little way from us, the 
time goes by like an idyl of poetic peace. 
But now and then there come to us 
echoes and glimpses from the life outside 
and around, which remind us that we are 
on the borders of the backwoods, in a 
pioneer * State, developing and progressing 
fast, but in the early stages of settlement 
as yet. Only a few years ago these South 
Florida forests were untouched wilderness, 
the haunt only of cattle-men, Indians, and 
a few hardy adventurers. 

Florida is one of the most peaceful and 
law-abiding of the States. Considering 
its area and population there is a remark- 
ably small proportion of crime to blot its 
fair record; and in regions where there 
are no police, no ojQScers to administer the 
law, the settlers as a rule administer it 
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excellently well for themselves. Occasionally 
it happens that even in places where the 
law of the land is in active operation, the 
citizens manifest an inclination to assist 
its *^ strong arm " by taking its work out 
of its hand. 

One day in Orlando, the county town 
of Orange County, a police-oflBcer was shot 
and killed on the spot by a coloured bar' 
tender. On the instant the town was in 
an uproar ; the streets swarmed with armed 
men, surging in excited throngs from every 
quarter. The police ran the murderer into 
gaol only just in time to save him 'from 
the hands of the indignant crowd. 

"The killing"— as they call it here — 
took place in the afternoon; and long 
before the evening closed, printed hand- 
bills were in circulation all over the town 
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'* earnestly entreating" the "Citizens of 
Orlando " to " take no rash action " on 
this occasion, but to leave the matter in 
the hands of the authorities, and promising 
them that justice should be done, that the 
murderer should be brought to trial that 
very week. 

This appeal, assisted by the influence of 
an armed guard drawn up round the gaol, 
proved efficacious. 

The very next day there was similar 
trouble in Kissimee, some eighteen or 
twenty miles South of Orlando on the 
South Florida line. 

There two policemen were shot by 
negroes, whereon the citizens of Kissimee 
arose, raided the coloured quarter, fired 
several houses, and drove out a large 
number — it is to be presumed and hoped 
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only such members as were deemed objec- 
tionable and disorderly — of the coloured 
population ; or, as a witness, in describing 
it to us, tersely put it, they " went 
through Nigger town and ran out the 
niggers." 

The expelled negroes thereupon took the 
train for Orlando. Kissimee telegraphed 
the news to her sister city (Orlando), and 
when the train arrived at the depot of the 
latter town, a deputation of the citizens of 
Orlando were there ready to meet it. 
They met it with levelled revolvers. To 
quote one of our friends, a fellow country- 
man, who happened to be on the spot, 
" It was a sight to see those Orlando fellows, 
with their teeth set and faces white with 
rage, seizing the black fellows by the 
collar and pushing them back on the cars, 
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with, * Go back, you brutes ! well have 
none of you here ! ' " 

It is not necessary to add that in the face 
of this warm welcome not a negro alighted ; 
and the train went on, leaving the satisfied 
citizens to disperse in peace. Where the 
negroes got off I never heard, but supposed 
they alighted by instalments at the various 
wayside stations. 

We were told that there had never yet 
been an execution in Orlando, and I quote 
from the Orange County Reporter, the 
chief paper of the neighbourhood, the 
following frank expression of opinion on 
the "law's delays" in special reference to 
the present " troubles : " 

**It is plain that the desperadoes have 
lost all respect for law and its repre- 
sentatives. It is idle to claim that the 
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delays of the law have not emboldened 
ruffians and cost good men their lives. 
Justice which is so tardy that scoundrels 
are led to believe that they can outrun it 
is not justice, although clad in the garb of 
legality. Forbearance is commendable, and 
the order-loving citizens of Orange County 
have shown a degree of forbearance which 
is almost phenomenal. But the bonds of 
peace will bear no further strain. Court 
is now in session. The gaol is full of 
criminals about whose guilt there can be 
no doubt. We have reason to believe 
that if these cases are not speedily disposed 
of by the courts, the criminals will be 
disposed of by men whose loyalty to justice 
cannot be questioned, but who feel that 
the highest law known to man is the pro- 
tection of himself and familv." 
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** If the gaol is not emptied of its occu- 
pants through the legal channels, and that 
speedily, we do not beL'eve that Orange 
County will have any gaol, nor need of one 
for the next few years ! We do not 
counsel rashness, and would deplore any 
such condition. But there is a deep and 
strong feeling pervading this community 
which has already commenced to crystallise, 
and will find vent in strong action if 
prompt steps are not taken.'* 

I thought the editorial counsel against 
rashness was neatly conceived in the spirit 
of 

** Don't put him under the pump I " 

Notwithstanding the "sentiment of the 
community," the convicted murderers live, 
and ** appeal " from trial to trial ; and the 
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gaol continues full — the gaol which looks 
like a pretty, light, wooden summer cottage, 
its general aspect so bright and cheerful, 
that it is hard to realise that those in- 
mates sitting at the barred windows, 
looking out across the little -flower-garden 
and enjoying the sunshine, are convicted 
murderers under sentence of death. 

One morning we are lounging in a 
harmonious and international group 
on the piazza — nationalities being dis- 
tributed in the proportion usual at our 
winter home — viz. half a dozen English, 
one Irish, and one American, all allied in 
the friendliest and most intimate entente 
cordiale! If the races only agreed half 
as fraternally as their individual re- 
presentatives do, what a blissful world 
of peace and concord it would be ! 
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Having nothing better to do, we have 
resorted to the mild diversion of making 
the " hangman's knot." Our American 
friend being somewhat slow at this, I 
suggest laughingly, as he fumbles with 
the cord, -that "his hand is out of 
practice; it must be a long time since 
he has officiated at an execution ! " He 
responds, simply and seriously, that it is 
indeed many years since he hung nine 
men, or at least took the prominent part in 
the business of putting the rope round 
their necks. " We greased it with tallow 
to make it run easy. We always do 
that ! " he observes in tones of meditative 
reminiscence as he fingers the rope ; and 
it occurs to us now, as he goes back — 
with a gentle dreamy retrospection that 
might have befitted a love story instead 
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of a death-tragedy — into details of that 
occasion, that there is a grim deftness 
after all in the way he twists the 
knot. 

In answer to an inquiry, as to what 
were the legitimate officials of the law 
doing? he replies with a slow satisfied 
smile : " We'd got the sheriff and all his 
posse locked np, you see. We'd taken this 
fellow from the sheriff; we were nearly three 
thousand strong that day 1 And when we 
asked him, * Why did you kill that woman 
and that little innocent child?' and he 
answered * For fun ! ' why, then you'd ought 
to have heard the howl that went up from 
those three thousand — 'Hang him for 
funV Well, that was one of the nine. 
The other eight were just as bad. And 
don't you think I'm glad to-day to 
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recollect the hand I took in that 
business ? " 

We have met in the course of our 
travels in the South and West many a 
man who in his day had taken a part in 
the *' Vigilance Committees," those 
" Extra-judicial Organisations " which — 
acting on the doctrine that in certain 
emergencies ** morality submits to a 
suspension of her own rules in favour of 
her own principles" — deliberately violated 
and publicly defied the law, succeeded in 
doing stern justice where the law had 
failed, in conflicts with the law itself came 
off victorious, and, notably in the case of 
the celebrated " F.C" of the early days 
of San Francisco, were the salvation of 
their city. But never yet have we seen 
or heard of a member of these committees 
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who regarded their course as anything 
but a public duty, or looked back to his 
own share in their work with anything 
but pride. 




CHAPTER V. 

The "Cold Wave "—British Growlers -Frozen Florida— 
The Silver Lining — Florida Luck and Pluck — True to 
their Faith — Lemons and Lemon-culture — ^Florida Land 
— Quality and Cost. 

" Out of the north wind grief came forth/* 

Never was this Swinburnian line more 
aptly illustrated than early in this New 
Year,* when the " cold wave " swept down 
from the cruel north upon Florida, and 
proved, to the dissatisfaction of every- 
body, that there is no such thing as a 
" frost line '* here, or if there is, the frost 

[*In January, 1886.] 
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line is about three inches below the 
ground. 

" A cold wave coming ! " was tele- 
graphed down to Florida from the 
Washington Weather Bureau. "We, sit- 
ting out on the piazza, rocking in the 
sunshine, heard this forecast with indiffer* 
ence, enjoying a pleasant refreshing 
coolness in the balmy air. But with 
sundown the pleasant coolness became 
a biting chill. Down from the cruel 
north the icy wave of wind pressed on, 
and we who had come here to bask perforce 
remained to freeze. The convalescents 
began to cough again ; the healthy people 
sneezed ; we all shivered ; and being almost 
all from our side of the ocean we enjoyed 
the relief of heartfelt British grumbles 
and growls, as the mercury fluctuated 
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between two and twelve degrees of 
frost. 

Even the Americans were heard — not 
to grumble ! but to yearn for the furnace- 
heated rooms of their Northern homes. 
Rarely indeed is a grumble heard from 
the true American, (who as a rule patiently 
endures not only " what can t be cured," 
but also what could, if he only would up- 
lift his voice !) It was unanimously voted 
too cold to go to church, although the little 
Episcopal Church was only a stone's throw 
distant, and Bishop Whipple of Minnesota 
kindly consented to hold service in our 
large parlour. These Southern houses are 
not built for cold weather, and morning 
after morning we huddled round the 
blazing log fire to thaw our numbed fingers 
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before breakfast, and hoped for better 
things as the sun rose higher in the bright 
and clear blue sky — for even freezing 
Florida was sunny Florida still. Evening 
after evening we invoked maledictions — 
of graduated strength and varied energy 
according to our sex and temper — upon 
the damp wood in our little bedroom 
stoves, and we recklessly borrowed the 
kerosene can and poured its contents on 
the refractory logs to make a little blaze. 
And night after night the frost fiend 
had his will and his way. 

The oranges were frozen stiff on the 
trees. It was a sorry sight to see the 
wilted, yellow, drooping leaves, which 
but a few days before were fresh and 
crisp and glossy green. The lemon trees 
withered under the winter's blighting 
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breath till they looked lil^e wisps of 
hay. Our poor bananas are all deader 
than the lamented last rose of summer. 
The ground beneath our orange trees is 
carpeted with fallen leaves, all brown and 
shrivelled, and " drops " of fruit swept 
from the limp stems. Lemons, grape- 
fruit, and citrons — those splendid citrons 
as big as pumpkins which were the pride 
of our hearts — all lie fallen and frozen 
on the sand. The delicate guavas, which 
die at a breath of frost, are ruined to 
the roots ; but the oranges — hardiest of 
the citrus fruits — have suffered less than 
the other trees. 

Now the cold wave has done its work 
and passed, and Sunny Florida is herself 
again. Once more we are basking in the 
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golden warmth of a tropical noon — once 
more we spend our days lotos -eating in 
the soft and balmy breezes. Once more 
we are sitting out of doors in our summer 
dresses until midnight, in the' mellow 
radiance of the glorious moonlight of the 
South. We are all happy again, but still the 
yellow, withered-up trees are a mournful 
spectacle to see ; the glowing sun breathes 
no life nor colour into the blighted leaves 
and ruined fruit. The mischief is worked ; 
what's done cannot be undone. 

So much for the dark side of the picture. 
Now for the silver lining to the cloud. 
No grove-owner to whom I have spoken 
has ** bated one jot of heart or hope" 
because of the reverses of this season. 
" Florida luck and pluck against Jack 
Frost," they say. The first comfort is that 
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such a " cold snap " has not been known 
for fifty years — not since 1835. Florida 
has gone on and prospered for half a 
century without such an evil day, and 
may go on now for another half century 
without a recurrence. Then, a part of the 
crop — it is uncertain as yet how large a 
proportion — may still be saved ; and even 
in those groves which have sufiered the 
most, wherein the season's fruit is lost, 
the leaves wilted and shed, and the seed- 
lings ruined, the stout and strong trees 
have, it is hoped and believed, sustained 
no permanent damage. 

The trees have been " seasoned " by 
previous cold weather, the sap driven down 
from the branches to the roots, so that the 
frost did not seize them unprepared. Had 
this " cold wave " happened, by evil chance, a 
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month or so later, when the sap will be full 
and high in the trees, the loss would have 
been incalculably greater. As things are — 
" No sap fooling about in our upper 
branches," as one settler triumphantly 
observed — the power of the frost has been 
restricted, and but few of the mature trees 
have " split." Some which to all appear- 
ance were ruined, with shrivelled leaves 
and spoilt fruit, prove on examination — 
a slight incision being made in the bark — 
to be healthy and live wood still. Then, 
say the undaunted grove-owners, the value 
of these oranges which are saved from the 
wreck will be largely increased, as will 
the value of the undamaged groves. 
Further, this severe ordeal is an important 
test, to show exactly what the orange tree 
will endure. The lemons, with the ex- 
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ception of the Villafranca variety, which 
has proved itself as hardy as the orange, 
are in sad case. 

It is diflBcult, nay, almost impossible, to 
realise as yet the exact amount of damage 
that is really done. Oranges that have 
been frozen and thawed are eatable, and 
may taste good for to-day, but the cells of 
the pulp have been broken ; they quickly 
grow soft and flabby, and will not stand 
transportation. Spoilt for shipping, they 
are good for nothing but to eat, and we 
are all doing our best to eat them up as 
fast as we can. We have just had a basket 
of oranges from Apopka — some twelve or 
fifteen miles off — and more splendid fruit 
I never tasted, though they were gathered 
since the frost. The groves there, I am 
told, show little or no sign of injury. 
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Those trees which shed their leaves are 
not in the worst plight ; the young leaves 
will push when the old leaves have fallen ; 
those which keep their yellowed leaves 
shrivelling on the stems are in the worst 
case. There is of course great loss all 
through the State, as this season's crop 
(which in most cases was just ready for 
gathering and shipping), is, according to 
locality, either a total, or, at the best, a 
partial failure ; but even those prospective 
purchasers who have not yet chosen their 
lands show no symptoms of wavering in 
their plans because of this seasons evil 
fortune. It is one of the risks of such invest- 
ments — a stroke of ill luck not likely to 
recur for many seasons. He who " believes 
in oranges" waves still the banner of a 
firm and unshaken faith. He who has 
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built his trust upon tomatoes, undismayed 
by the loss of his winter crop, emulates 
the Bruce's historic spider, sets to work 
and plants more tomatoes for the spring. 
Even he who has attached his hopes to 
the lemon, the fair and fragile, delicate 
lemon, seems in no way discouraged. He 
still stoutly avers that "lemons are the 
thing," but I fancy he will do well to 
plant his lemons a little further south 
than even here in this sunny *^ orange 
belt." 

The lemon, although but little attention 
is as yet paid to its culture in Florida, 
compared to that bestowed on the orange, 
is probably destined to become a very 
important and profitable product there. 
Although it will not flourish as far up 
in the Northern portion of the State as 
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the orange, succumbing sooner to cold, and 
thus running greater risk during the winter, 
it has certain advantages over its sister- 
fruit, the orange. It does not need quite 
such rich soil ; it begins to bear fruit 
earlier, and bears larger crops ; I have heard 
it said that a good lemon-tree will bear 
five thousand in its tenth year. 

The Florida lemons are very fine and 
well-flavoured ; they bear handling and 
transportation well ; and a lemon-grove 
would be one of the most highly desirable 
properties if it were not for the hazard 
of a frost. But there are some varieties 
hardier than others — the robust " Villa- 
franca " for instance ; and of course as 
you go South the risk of frost diminishes. 
The best rule for those contemplating 
the planting of a lemon -gi'ove is to 
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go as far South as possible, assuring them- 
selves of course that the land they choose 
is a suitable soil. 

Florida land is almost everywhere 
"patchy and scrappy," the valuable and the 
worthless lying side by side. In the course 
of a morning's drive, we pass through 
richest of hammock and most worth- 
less of "scrub" — through the wild wet 
tangle of vivid green " bay-land," valuable 
for the natural fertiliser, the " black muck," 
which may be had for the shovelling out 
of it— through pine-land high and low, 
good, bad, and indifferent, covered with trees 
of all sizes and conditions, from the lank 
weedy things with trunks frail as pipe- 
stems, to the noble monarchs of the forest 
with their ample girth and stately crowns. 
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The size of the trees is the best guarantee 
for the quality of the soil. The land that 
produces onl}'' poor thin lanky trees will 
grow only poor crops, and vice versd. 

The white soil of even the best pine-land, 
when we first saw it cleared and planted 
in grove form, looked, to our unaccustomed 
eyes, like barren desert sand. But in 
this unpromising-looking white sand the 
orange-tree thrives. The sandy soil of 
Florida is not by any means so poor as 
it looks. Scratch its bleached, colourless 
surface, and you come upon a darker, richer 
layer an inch beneath. " 

The pine-lands are of varying degrees of 
richness; that on which the pine woods 
are mixed with a growth of hickory is 
reputed the best. Next to this in richness 
stands the land of pine trees mixed with 
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various kinds of oak — turkey-oak and 
the "black-jack," with its russet-tinted 
foliage, that contrasts so picturesquely 
with the tender dainty green of the 
sapling pines. 

The orange will flourish in a variety of 
soils, " high hammock '' and " high pine " 
being the best for it, and all wet land its 
enemy. It is ruin to the roots to strike 
water ; and low damp " flat woods," and 
all land with a subsoil of quicksand, should 
be especially avoided. 

The cost of land in Florida covers of 
course a very wide range, according to 
location and quality. It may be had at all 
prices from a dollar and a quarter to a 
thousand dollars an acre ; but it may be 
safely said that nothing worth having can 
now be had at a dollar and a quarter, nor for 
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a good deal more ! I was once offered a 
"bargain," in the shape of forty acres of 
good medium pine-land, (with a front on 
a lake, answering to the euphonious name 
of " Eed Bug ") for three hundred dollars. 
It tempted me even more than a bargain 
in " dry-goods " would have done — but 
I let my chance slip. A site to which I 
took an especial fancy on the shore of the 
loveliest of little lakes, bordered with 
splendid pine-trees, was not to be got under 
two hundred dollars the acre. 

Here are a few sample " lots '' and 
prices, picked at random from a catalogue 
of one of the " Real Estate Agents," who 
are as the sands on the sea-shore in Florida. 

" 5 -acre grove ; 350 trees, budded, five 
years from the bud ; quarter mile from 
railway depot. — 1,800 dollars.^* 
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"60 acres, 10 hammock, remainder pine ; 
6 acres cleared; 150 bearing trees; 1,000 
nursery trees ; lake- front ; 10 miles from 
Orlando. — 5,000 dollars^ 

"40 acres, lake-front; 12 hammock, 
rest fine pine; 10 acres cleared; 250 
bearing trees ; 50,000 oranges on the 
trees ; 3 miles from Apopka City. — 
8,000 dollars:' 

" 40 acres best pine-land ; lake-front ; 
2,000 trees, 1,500 bearing ; good house 
and garden ; guavas, pine-apples, etc. 
\ mile from Maitland. — 30,000 dollars:' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

After the Ordeal — The Sarasota Business — Snakes and 
Swamps — A Mighty Hunter — The Alligator as a Domestic 
Pet — A Negro Wedding — The Vicissitudes of a Velvet 
Coat. 

As the days ruD out into weeks since 
the great *' cold wave/' we realise more and 
more the compensations which help to off- 
set the sad amount of loss and damage 
undeniably occasioned by the almost un- 
precedented ordeal of the frost that for the 
first time for fifty years has swept clear 
down to Tampa. Eeports from the various 
counties are still coming in, and few or 
none are anything but hopeful. We can 
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see with our own eyes, young nursery- 
trees, only planted out about ten days 
before the frost, which have come out of 
the frosty trial quite uninjured, having 
had the advantage of lake-protection, 
which in this land of lakes is so easily 
obtained. 

We are more and more convinced that 
the orange-growers, in at least the Southern 
regions of Florida, have no reason to be, 
and are not, discouraged, while the traffic 
in land is still going briskly on, and all 
who came to buy are buying, and those 
who wish to sell find an open market. 
The " cold wave " has of course damaged 
the State in more than one way ; not only 
has it wrecked the Jbopes of the season's 
orange crop, but it has brought down 
upon Florida a vigorous onslaught from its 
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enemies, and turned the eyes of the world 
on its worst side, which was just then 
additionally exposed to the light on 
account of the ailure of the "Sarasota 
Colony " scheme. 

The " Sarasota business was of course 
a fruitful subject of discussion. We found 
it very generally regarded as a salutary 
warning against buying land without seeing 
it, or, in homely expression, ** buying a pig 
in a poke ; " and the usual opinion was, 
that those who will be rash enough to 
invest in their porker under such conditions 
cannot expect the best of bacon. 

I do not mean however, in the case of 
the Sarasota colony, to insinuate the charge 
of rashness against the Scotch settlers, 
who were certainly deluded by misrepre- 
sentations, especially in regard to the 
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accommodations they had been led to expect. 
Whether the land, bought by the company 
at 3$ 40 cents an acre, and sold to the 
settlers at 12$ 50 cents, was, or was not, 
worth the latter price, the settlers were led 
to rely on finding ready for themselves and 
families the shelter and accommodation 
which appears to have been conspicuous 
by its absence. Their castles in the air 
all rudely dashed to the ground, feeling 
their hopes betrayed, their energy and 
their money wasted, small wonder that 
many of the Sarasota colony, looking 
round upon the wilderness of pine-trees, 
" scrub," and sand, desperately pronounced 
Florida a fraud. 

Then down on poor Florida came rattling 
volleys of abuse from North and East and 
West. It was a malaria-cursed desert, a 
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barren wilderness swarming with poisonous 
snakes and repulsive reptiles ; its boasted 
lakes were ** hideous swamps, breathing 
forth pestilence and death 1 " 

Well, there are swamps enough, and 
ague and " chills " and fever enough 
lurking around them. There is a good 
deal of malaria in Florida ; it is idle to 
deny it ; but with care in selecting locality, 
and precautions in mode of life, diet, and 
clothing, especially avoidance of extremes 
of heat and cold and over-exertion, there 
is but little risk of contracting it. 

When we were staying in Orlando, one 
of our little party fell ill one night, with 
an attack of high fever and aching pains ; 
and we observed, at the hotel table, that 
we supposed his complaint must be 
malarial fever. 
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" Malaria ? iVb, madam I " 'said a gentle- 
man at the head of the table, in most 
positive tones. "He can't have malarial 
fever, for there is no malaria here 1 — 
Unless,*' he added with an after-thought, 
*' he has been imprudent enough to be 
out-of-doors after sunset/' 

I thought I ought to have my pulse 
felt, as I had been out-of-doors during 
and after sunset, and often in the moon- 
light till well on towards midnight, every 
evening the whole winter long. I must 
add that during the whole winter I never 
had the slightest indisposition; and the 
majority of our party enjoyed equally good 
health — many of them, who had been 
in Australia, Madeira, and other noted 
health-resorts, agreeing with unanimous 
emphasis, that they had never known 
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a climate that suited them so well as 
this. 

We discovered, by the way, that we 
were " below the line " of safety as con- 
sidered by most of the insurance companies, 
who decline to insure your life at the usual 
rates below latitude 30°. South of that line 
you are supposed to hold your life at 
greater risk, and pay accordingly. This 
discovery affected the most heavily insured 
of our party with some dismay, as we were 
considerably below latitude 29*; and one 
whose convalescence was not quite com- 
plete, took the precaution of giving in- 
structions that in case he should happen 
to be seized with serious illness, he should 
be forthwith and without fail carried to the 
depot and put on the train to be conveyed 
north of the important line. 
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As to poisonous reptiles, even the 
most enthusiastic advocates and best 
friends of Florida cannot say of the land 
of their affection, as Erin's sons can of the 
Emerald Isle, "There are no snakes 
there ! " The utmost they can assert, and 
what they generally lose no opportunit)^ 
of asserting on this subject, is that they, 
" in the course of a long residence in the 
State,'* have never seen any. 

Now, I must acknowledge that I never saw 
a live snake in Florida, but then I always 
carefully avoided walking off the path in the 
woods. Others of our colony had on various 
occasions the pleasure of informal intro- 
ductions to the Florida snakes on their 
native soil. A. killed a rattlesnake, 
skinned it, and sent the dried skin home 
to his family. B. encountered a big 
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mocassin six feet long in the scrub down 
on the brink of our favourite lake. C, 
while on his way to work on a friend's 
" wild land," trod on the head — Plucky for 
him it was not the tail !— of a hooded 
snake, which rose up, and hissed, darted 
its tongue and spread out its hood, and 
looked, as he described it, " the most vicious- 
looking brute you ever saw 1 " Having 
no stick nor other weapon at hand, he 
thought discretion the better part of valour, 
and beat a retreat, leaving his snake-ship 
in undisputed possession of the field. 

For the nou -sporting members of the 
community, who have not got a grove to 
work on, and — as tourists or *' convalescents " 
— fc\ke no active part in business, specu- 
latiug or invest iug, buying or selling, there 
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is very little to do in this life of dream-like 
monotony, wherein the days, all precisely 
like each other, roll by like shining beads 
slipping off a string. But then the very 
charm of it consists in its utter and 
essential dolce far niente. 

Still we seize upon every crumb of 
excitement like a hungry dog upon a bone. 
The family of Nimrod are well represented 
amongst us, and they find time onlj^ too 
short, while earth and air and water are full 
of creatures to kill ; and to them we owe 
most of our little " events of the day," and 
many and many a supper of quail, or " dove, ' 
and many a breakfast of perch and bass, while 
half the ladies' hats in the house arc 
trimmed with the bright plumages of the 
birds that have fallen their prey. There 
are fine fish to be caught, especially in Lake 
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Maitland, where one day a fifteen-pound 
trout is landed and carried home in tri- 
umph, and its portrait painted life-size by 
" our own artist " before it is handed over 
to our cook. 

Nimrod junior once hears that a young 
alligator has been seen on the bank of a small 
lake in the neighbourhood. Of course he 
knows no peace till he has gone in search of 
it, and found it, and shot it, and brought it 
home, and displayed his spoil on the piazza. 
His triumph however is somewhat dashed 
when an indignant letter arrives from a resi- 
dent on the banks of the lake, reproaching 
young Nimrod for the slaughter of the 
writer's favourite alligator, which it appears 
was a kind of domestic pet, and had been 
bred from a baby under its owner's eye. 

A baby alligator is an article with which 
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the Florida tourist is supposed to be especi- 
ally desirous to provide himself, if I may 
judge of the expected demand by the supply 
kept in stock. There may be a difficulty in 
procuring some little luxuries which to our 
insular notions have always appeared 
hitherto among the necessaries of life ; 
but wherever there is anything worthy the 
name of a city in Florida, you can always 
supply yourself with a fine young alligator, 
and be accommodated with a box to put him 
in, and send him North by mail, alive, to 
your friends or relations. That is, you can 
send him alive, and it isn't your fault if he 
is dead when he arrives at his destination. 
Perhaps after all your friends would as soon 
receive his cold remains as himself in full 
health and vigour, with active jaws I — 
thouQfh an allis^ator is a convenient kind of 
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pet in one way, as you need only feed him 
about once a week. 



" There's to be a nigger wedding in the 
laundry to-night/' is our evening news. 
We do not often get any evening news at 
all — or morning news either, for the 
matter of that ; and breaks in the 
monotony of life are so few and far 
between that, when this interesting piece 
of tidings is followed by an intimation that 
our presence iat the ceremony would not 
be deemed an intrusion, some of the party 
catch at the idea. Others cannot be allured 
from the fascination of their game at 
" euchre " in the parlour, while some other 
indolent ones refuse to be tempted from 
their rocking chairs and pipes on the 
piazza even by the prospect of a " nigger 
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wedding." It is quite as well that we do 
not all decide to go, as the accommodation 
of the laundry is limited. It is a lovely 
night. The silvery moonlight is bright 
as day; we can see to read by it. We 
saunter out by ones and twos and threes 
— but the units and trios have somehow- 
all drifted and settled into pairs by the 
time we reach our destination. We plod 
through the heavy sand — collecting all 
the way of course the sandspurs which 
fondly cling to our garments — through 
the grove and the outskirts of the wood, 
to the remote corner of the grounds where 
the laundry — a little wooden cottage, out- 
side of which we are accustomed to see 
the various articles of our wardrobe 
flapping in the breeze — is modestly 
secluded. 
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The entrance-door leads us straight 
into a small room, which is. so crowded 
from wall to wall with our coloured 
brethren and sisters that we cannot see 
how it is furnished, or whether there is 
any furniture at all beyond a bed,* on 
which some of the wedding-guests have 
deposited their bonnets and shawls — 
thereby nearly leading to a catastrophe, 
as the heaviest and most substantially 
built of our party, proceeding to take 
a seat on the edge of the bed, all but 
sat on a baby, which was as snugly and 
successfully hidden away beneath shawls, 
as Moses beneath the bulrushes. The 
catastrophe having been averted, and 
place made for us somehow, as in a crowed 
there is always room for a few more, the 
guests all fell back and formed a circle 
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round the bridal couple — and a very young 
couple they were ! the bride being only 
about fourteen, though looking a little older. 

She was as much the cynosure of all 
eyes in her -little circle as a Morning- 
Pos^*chronicled bride at St. Georfje's, 
Hanover Square, and was just as conscious 
of her proud position. She was clad 
in white muslin, with an enormous wreath, 
that made her look top-heavy, especially 
as her black face was modestly inclined 
on one side, . turned away from the 
bridegroom, until it nearly rested on 
her shoulder. 

He was attired in a beautiful brown 
velvet coat ; he had on a pair of the 
biggest white gloves I ever saw ; and the 
attitude in which he kept his left hand, 
laid upon his heart, with the fingers 
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outspread, displayed the extravagant waste 
of material in these gloves, which extended 
about an inch beyond the tips of his 
fingers. The bridegroom was as black as 
the bride, he could not well have been 
blacker ! and he looked rather more sheepish 
than she did ; she, in spite of her down- 
cast face, seemed inclined to giggle, until 
the minister — also as black as a coal — 
clad in as glossy broadcloth and as snowy 
cravat as his white brethren — stepped into 
place, and began the service. 

The only peculiarity I observed about the 
ceremony was that the baptismal names 
were omitted, and the important questions 
were put simply — " man, wilt thou have 
this woman ? " and " woman, wilt thou 
have this man ? " The service over, the 
minister dropped the solemnity he had 
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decorously assumed for the occasion ; and 
his good-humoured ebony face broke into 
a broad smile that beamed from ear to 
ear, as he waved his hand with an air of 
impartial invitation to everybody, and 
suggested genially that they should 
"Salute the bride!" 

Thereupon ensued a general kissing 
match, in which I in vain endeavoured to 
induce our gallant escorts — especially the 
one who had nearly sat on the baby, and 
who was reputed a critic and a connoisseur 
in beauty — ^to take a part. They how- 
ever made up for their remissness by 
shaking hands promiscuously and vigorously 
with all the wedding-guests they could 
reach. 

"That's a handsome velvet coat of the 
bridegroom's/' I observed presently to my 
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companion as we sauntered along the 

garden. 

" Yes," he replied, " So-and-So sold it to 

him " — naming a name " of high degree " 

and not unknown in the historic annals of 

England. 

" Did he ? It doesn't look at all in So- 

and-So's style," I observed, recalling that 

gentleman's general appearance. 

** I don't think it was his own ; I think 
he sold it for some other fellow. He does 
a good deal in that line," was the reply. 

I listened and realised that we were all 
indeed in a " far countrfee ! " 

What vicissitudes had that coat been 
through, I wondered, before the unknown 
"other fellow" came to dispose of it ? In 
what fashionable studios, what aesthetic 
salons, what art-loving circles, had that 
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picturesque velvet garment disported itself ? 
Did the tailor who turned it out, the ladies 
whose dainty hands had rested on its 
sleeve, ever dream of its eventual destiny ? 
To what " base uses " may we come at last ! 
What a tale could that London coat, 
which had come to clothe the negro 
bridegroom on this auspicious occasion, un- 
fold, of its adventures, its early triumphs, 
and its decline and fall ! — and who can 
say what deeper depths may not be still 
before it ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Our Coloured Brethren — White Folks' Wardrobe appreci- 
ated—" Clo' ! Old Clo' ! "—A Word of Advice— Washing 
done at Home ! — ^What is a Cracker ? — Glimpses of Live 
Crackers. 

The negroes seem to flourisli in Florida, 
although they are not nearly so numerous 
there as in some others of the Southern 
States. They get good wages, and find 
plenty of employment ; indeed the demand 
for labour is chronically greater than the 
supply, especially in the line of domestic 
help. The negroes fill all subordinate 
offices, from carrying our baggage to clean- 
ing our boots (when we get them cleaned. 
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which is a luxury that I must confess we 
do not enjoy so often as we could wish). 

Our coloured brethren are often much 
better oflF than we could imagine, judging 
by appearances. Our chambermaid, an old 
woman with a goodnatured, black, monkey 
face and friz of wool, — who always looked 
to me exactly like one of those dark shiny 
bronze statuettes of the typical negress, 
come to life — was the proprietress of three 
cottages, and besides the rent of these, she 
and her husband possessed between them 
a sum of three thousand dollars in the 
bank. Looking at her, as she went 
about her daily work in an old calico 
gown, which only a chiffoniere would 
have thought worth the picking up ! 
one would not have imagined her the 
possessor of a bank account at all, 
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still less of savings counted by the 

thousand ! 

The negro who oJEciated as groom, 

coachman, gardener, and general out-door 

factotum^ was preacher at the coloured 

church ; and on Sunday he used to turn 

out quite a clerical heau in his ministerial 

array. 

We found that the negroes had a great 

interest in and admiration for the "white 

folks'" dress, especially if it came from far- 

off Paris or London. Moreover they could 

afford to treat themselves to any article of 

the white man's — or woman's — ^wardrobe 

that pleased their fancy — if I may judge 

by their frank expressions of willingness 

to "trade." One old darkey's attention 

was attracted by a tailor-made ulster of 

light cloth worn by a young lady, and he 
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straightway addressed her on the subject. 
"Missie, I'd like to buy that for my 
wife— what'U you take for it ? " 

He probably regarded my young friend's 
refusal to sell her ulster as a trade device ; 
and under the impression that she was 
merely demurring in order to drive a better 
bargain, he kept on raising his " bid " till 
he arrived at the culminating offer — " I 
give you jes 's much 's you gave for it ! " 

But even this liberal offer was " declined 
with thanks." 

An old washerwoman cast a longing eye 
upon a certain black silk dress, which was 
on its wearer's back, and after paving the 
way by a few honeyed compliments on its 
fit and style, arrived at the point. 

" "What you trade that dress for, ma'am ? 
I'd like to have it for my Sunday gown." 
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Some of our party must have been dis- 
appointing to the admirers of our wardrobe 
by reason of our refusal to " trade ; " but 
there were others who made amends for 
our reluctance to part with our '' suits and 
trappings." 

Our spruce young negro-waiter appeared 
one day in a beautiful new coat, of spot- 
less broadcloth, evidently almost fresh from 
the tailor's. I passed a complimentary 
remark on his appearance. 

** Yis, ma^am — Mr. A.'s coat — he sold it me 
this morning. Glad you like it, ma'am " — and 
his black eyes rolled, and all his white teeth 
showed and seemed to shine with satisfaction. 

I looked across the table at Mr. A. He 
wore no guilty air of consciousness; 
rather, in no way abashed, he answered my 
look by a smile as serene as " Ah Sin's " 
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when he sat down to the memorable " game 
he did not understand." 

There was a kind of freemasonry in 
our little circle ; everybody knew a good 
deal about everybody else's affairs ; and by 
various signs and tokens we were aware 
that young A/s remittances were consider- 
ably behind hand ; nor did he seem in the 
least to object to all the world knowing it ! 

I found him one day in the stable with 
a couple of old negroes, disinterring from 
the depths of a huge trunk such articles of 
his outfit as he deemed he could best spare, 
and transacting a brisk business with the 
two ancient darkeys, who with broad smiles 
overspreading their goodnatured glossy 
black faces, were driving bargains for 
*' lots " of these surplus articles, from a 
pair of slippers and a "mosquito-bar" 
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up to a "patent ventilator" hat and a 
bran-new overcoat. 

When we finally said goodbye to this 
young man he had almost eaten up his 
coats, and was going to begin on his boots. 

He was one of the many who had come 
out to Florida full of golden dreams, and 
had to undergo a sharp and stern awaking. 
There is no room for dreaming or idling 
for the bond fide settler here, however 
idyllically and dreamily the days of the 
mere winter visitor or tourist may glide 
away. Florida life for those who come 
out to settle with little or no capital is 
no child's play, but a hard and stern 
struggle up hill, although for those who 
toil bravely onwards, upwards, the goal is 
prosperity and comfort at last. To quote 
from the Orange County Reporter a few 
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words of sensible warning to intending 
immigrants : — 

*^ South Florida is an old and yet a 
new region. Eem ember it is but just 
changing from a wild forest, occupied by 
a few cattle-men and the Seminole Indians. 
Its capabilities, though unfolding to the 
world, are not yet half known. As yet it 
has the land, the water, and the climate, 
with just enough improvement to demon- 
strate its wonderful possibilities. It is 
never an easy task to clear and reclaim 
heavily-timbered land ; and in the progress 
of development hard work will be required, 
and plenty of it. Careful nursing, patient 
waiting, and ceaseless vigilance are the 
price of every successful orange-grove. 
*In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread/ applies here as elsewhere, with the 
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usual accompaniments of hard labour in 
the shape of tired limbs and aching joints." 

One of the great difficulties in Florida 
is the scarcity of labour, more especially 
domestic " help/' which renders housekeep- 
ing there an unusually anxious and trouble- 
some responsibility. White "help" — 
(there are no servants here, only " help ") 
is rare and difficult in the extreme to 
procure, so that the best and wisest course 
for an Englishwoman going out to under- 
take the task of " keeping house " and 
making a real home in Florida, is, if she 
desires white *' helps," to take them out 
from England with her. It will really pay 
her better, although it seems at the first 
glance an expensive and troublesome pro- 
ceeding, to take out good and trustworthy 
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servants from home than to rely on what 
she may be able to get in Florida. 

I have seen the lady of the highest 
. position in a small Florida town, "the 
Governor s wife," living in the handsomest 
house and occupying in every way the 
best position in the place, doing all the 
work, cooking, cleaning, etc., of her own 
beautiful home. She could well afford to 
keep ** helps," but the difficulty of pro- 
curing satisfactory ones, the responsibility 
of superintending them, and the annoyance 
of frequent changes, were so great that she 
preferred to be her own cook and house- 
maid. 

Coloured servants are often very satisfac- 
tory ; I for my part should prefer them to 
white if I were fortunate enough to be able 
to obtain good ones — but there^ alas ! is 
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the hitch ; in South Florida you must often 
take what you can get, and be thankful to 
get anything at all. Your coloured cook 
may be slow, indolent, shiftless, untidy, and 
extravagant — and you may be very grateful 
if she has no worse faults than these various 
effects of laziness. Two friends of mine 
stayed at a hotel, in the far South, down on 
the Indian Kiver, where no help at all was 
kept ; the landlady herself did all the cook- 
ing, all the chamberwork, all the household 
washing and general attendance, (of which 
we may conclude there was not much !) and 
each lady-guest did her own and her 
husband's washing, Mrs. Jones having the 
laundry on Monday, Mrs. Smith on Tues- 
day, and so on. My friend, unaccustomed 
to frontier-life, felt half amused, half dis- 
mayed, while a deep distrust of her own 
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hitherto deemed suflScient capacities came 
over her, when for the first time she was led 
into the laundry on "her day" and con- 
fronted with the problem of the week's 
linen. 

In the extreme South of Florida there are 
as yet but few negroes. The negro is not 
adventurous, and he does not push his way 
into the pioneer regions. 

Almost every settlement, however, except 
in the furthest South, has its "coloured 
quarter," or " Nigger-town," as it is more 
often called by the white inhabitants. It is 
generally a collection of shabby, more or 
less tumble-down and ramshackle shanties. 
The negroes congregate together in their 
own quarter, have their own church, often 
their own school, and live in their own way. 
They frequently have no stoves nor chim- 
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neys in their houses ; and during the frost 
one might see great bonfires built up out in 
the road, and whole families grouped around 
them, warming themselves — the children in 
their gay-coloured dresses, looking like so 
many gaudy parrots as we saw them from a 
distance. One black baby I saw, a tiny 
Topsy in a little scarlet frock, dancing imp- 
like in the glow of the fire, who looked so 
like an organ-grinder's monkey she only 
needed to have been supplied with a tail 
and perched on a barrel-organ, to complete 
the resemblance and gather in a goodly 
harvest of coppers. 



Of the " cracker " population we saw 
very little, and we never could get any 
one to define to us exactly and satis- 
factorily "what a " cracker " is. It was as 
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difficult to ascertain the precise meaning 
of the term as B3rron seems to have 
found it to induce ladies to define exactly 
what stage of maturity was meant by "a 
certain age/' 

*^ Crackers are the original white 
settlers/' is the answer of one authority 
to whom I apply for the solution of the 
difficulty. 

" Crackers are the fellows who used 
to be cattle men in the old days, and 
they get their name from the cracking 
of their whips," is another's reply. 

"Crackers are the poor whites, the 
white trash," says a third. 

" Tm a cracker ! " avers a prosperous 
gentleman who certainly is " white " and 
an "old settler," but in no other respect 
answers to our idea of a cracker — an idea 
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which we have naturally formed from the 
few live specimens which have crossed our 
path. 

When we noticed, ambling along, a 
nondescript-looking man, long, lank, and 
lanthorn-jawed, tallow-cheeked and loose- 
jointed, with a general air of being badly- 
put together and likely to fall to pieces — 
in garments which were too evidently a 
" scratch team " and were never made to 
match or fit — mounted on a shambling 
horse coming nearer to the pictures of 
poor Don Quixote's Eosinante than any 
living steed we ever saw, and inquired 
who and what he was — 

" Oh, one of the crackers ! " was the reply. 

When we came on a rough log-cabin, 
or a windowless shanty, with door and 
shutters swinging on rusty hinges, and 
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admirably ventilated walls whose chinks 
the wind could whistle freely through, 
surrounded by a weedy tract of unkempt 
garden, it was " a cracker s place." 

Once we met an old man — originally 
white, but sunburnt to more than mulatto 
brown, in a faded blue flannel shirt, with 
no coat, but in the stead thereof a blanket 
— (in urgent need of being sent to the 
laundry) — pinned round his shoulders 
with a skewer, a huge straw hat with 
half the brim divorced from the crown, 
an ancient-fashioned gun in one hand, 
and in the other the spoils of the chase, 
a coon and two grey squirrels, which he 
was offering for sale. I caught our artist 
surreptitiously sketching the old fellow 
on his linen cuff*, as a fine specimen of 
the typical Florida Cracker. 

I 2 
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Keputed to be well-nigh as " shiftless " 
as the coloured race, but always holding 
themselves rigorously apart from the 
"niggers," the gulf of race antagonism 
yawning wide between them, the crackers 
are yet, I am told, as a rule, a kindly 
and good-natured people, to whose simple 
hospitality the weary and belated traveller 
will never appeal ii^ vain^ 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Mr. Pimcli*s Counsel — ^To all about to go to Florida — To 
Bad Sailors — The Atlantic Coast Route — The Commercial 
and Social Centre — The Finest Harbour — The Ocean 
Drive — ^The Oldest City in the States — The Lovely Land 
of Lakes ! 

Before I take up my notes of the Indian 
Eiver and the Gulf Coast, a few words to 
those who are thinking of going to Florida, 
either for the winter, or with a view to 
permanent residence, may not come amiss 
here. To the former I would say, " Go by 
all means ! you will find no more delightful 
winter resort. But don't do as we did 
and leave all your wraps behind! Put 
a few winter garments in your trunk. 
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You may very likely not need them if you 
take them, but the perversity of Fate is 
such that you will most certainly need 
them if you go without them ! '* 

To the latter class, I would not give 
Mr. Punch's brief "advice to those about 
to marry ! " I would say, " Go ! but 
first think well what it is that you are 
about to do ! " If you take out with you 
a good business faculty, energy and caution, 
shrewdness and foresight, and, above all, 
capital, the more the better, as money 
makes money all the world over, you will 
find abundant opportunities for lucrative 
investment ; and, although an orange-grove 
is excellent property, its value surely and 
steadily increasing as the trees mature, 
you will discover plenty to do in Florida 
besides orange-growing. 
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If you start without capital — well ! you 
will have a hard time anywhere, and 
possibly quite as hard a time in Florida 
as elsewhere. Florida for young men 
without money means steady hard work 
or dead failure. Camping-out to " clear " 
wild-land, is ng picnic ; and wielding 

*' A spade, a rake, a hoe, 
A pick-axe or a bill 1 " 

in the tropical sunshine makes the limbs 
ache and the head throb. Still even 
without capital, you may get on by dint 
of energy and pluck and — ^last, but perhaps 
not least — ^luck. And you will find 
getting-on the easier because you can do 
in Florida what you would feel it infra 
dig, to do at home. As in all the new 
countries, labour is honourable here; and 
the old superstitions and conventionalisms 
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of caste are trodden under foot. You 
would not mend roads in England ! but 
you could do it in Florida — ^that is, if there 
were any roads to mend. You must be 
ready to take up anything that comes to 
your hand, an axe, a pitchfork, or even a 
broom ! I have seen a young man of good 
family, good breeding, and good education, 
hauling baggage and sweeping out the hall 
and the yard, and accepting his position 
cheerfully, as a stepping-stone to better 
things — ^looking ahead to the brighter 
days that he deserves, and which will, I 
trust, dawn on him ere long. 

The usual route, the best and most direct, 
to Florida, from England, is vid New York, 
from which city there is an ample choice of 
ways for the traveller proceeding South. 
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The "Mallory Line" steamers run direct 
from New York to Fernandina, the nor- 
thernmost point in the state of Florida, in 
four days. The ** Ocean Steamships " run 
between New York and Savannah, making 
the trip generally in about sixty hours. 
From Savannah it is only a few hours rail 
to Jacksonville, which may be said to be 
the Floridian metropolis, its social and 
commercial centre, although Tallahassee is 
its political capital. These "Ocean 
Steamships'* are exceedingly comfortable 
and well-appointed; but the sea voyage, 
even under the most favourable conditions, 
has its terrors for all those who are subject 
to King Mai de Mer, beneath whose stem 
sway the strongest of us have been known 
to succumb the most ignominiously. For 
these his victims, "bad sailors " — with whom 
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none but a fellow- victim can sympathise ! — 
the best route is by rail direct from New 
York to Jacksonville. 

The Atlantic Coast Express makes this 
journey, a thousand miles, in thirty-six 
hours, leaving New York at midnight, and 
arriving in Jacksonville at twelve o'clock on 
the second day. The two nights spent in 
comfortable berths of the Pullman Sleepers 
are no ordeal ; the mauvais quart d'heure is 
that of retiring at night, and still worse, 
that of getting up in the morning, when 
looking down the narrow curtained passage 
of the car, you see the curtains bulging into 
extraordinary shapes as each passenger 
wrestles in the cramped seclusion of his or 
her berth with the difficulties of the earliest 
stages of the toilet. Then comes a siege of 
the door of the cupboard dignified by the 
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name of " Ladies' Dressing-room," as we all 
naturally desire to dress at the same time, 
in order to get ready for breakfast. In 
various eccentric deshahilU costumes, in 
wrappers — ulsters — dressing- j ackets, with 
dishevelled hair, looking and feeling forlorn, 
unkempt, and uncomfortable, each one 
grasping her travelling-bag with comb and 
brush and sponge and tooth-brush, we 
besiege the door in turn. But this ordeal 
over for the day, there is no further inconve- 
nience in the journey. With novels and 
newspapers, fancy work for us, and the 
smoking-car for our escorts, and for us all 
social chat with our fellow-passengers and 
the interest of watching the passing land- 
scape and the changing scene, there is 
plenty of enjoyment and entertainment in 
this journey from winter to summer — from 
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the snow-covered ground and frosty trees of 
the Northern States to the green woods, the 
fruits, and flowers, of the SoutL 

Jacksonville, the busiest and brightest 
city in Florida, has still, except in its 
principle thoroughfares, an unfinished air, 
suggestive of sawdust and shavings. It 
is still progressing, still on the move ; a 
city with more potential than actual beauty 
as yet ; its long streets run away untidily 
into ragged edges in the outskirts of the 
town; but its best residential quarter is 
very pretty and picturesque ; laid out in 
broad avenues, bordered by splendid oak 
trees, whose great branches arch and 
interlace over one street seventy feet 
wide, making it one long bower of cool 
green shade. 

Giant oleander and magnolia trees adorn 
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the gardens that surrouiid most of the 
houses — flight summery-looking wooden 
villas in all varieties and shades of colour, 
size, and style of architecture— only agree- 
ing in the one feature of breaking out 
in piazzas and balconies wherever windows 
and doors afford opportunities therefor. 

The orange-trees in Jacksonville are 
not such splendid specimens as we find 
further South ; but an orange-grove, even 
not of the finest, is always a pretty and 
pleasant sight to eyes fresh from the 
white winter of the North. There are 
pome fair palmettos ; and an occasional 
banana-tree waves its long leaves gently 
in the breeze— or did before the frost. 

The roads are very heavy and sandy; 
some of them, especially in the outskirts, 
look like strips of Sahara ! and a drive 
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thereon is rather a penance than a pleasure. 
Bay Street is the principal business 
street ; and there are excellent shops and 
plenty of them, where you can buy almost 
anything you could get in New York, 
with the addition of various "Florida 
Curiosities," polished sea-beans variously 
set, fish-scale jewellery, fans and feathers 
of brilliant plumage of tropical birds, 
alligators' teeth mounted in gold as pins 
and brooches, and last, not least, according 
to the advertisements " The Finest and 
Cheapest Young Alligators in Town ! " Of 
hotels and boarding-houses the name is 
legion, as the full flood tide of Northern 
travel, during the winter, pours into 
Florida, chiefly by way of Jacksonville. 
The best hotels are only open in " the 
season," closing in April and not opening 
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agam till December. ** A short season 
and a merry one ! " 

Femandina, the finest harbour on the 
Atlantic coast of Florida, is a pretty and 
prosperous place, and a popular winter 
resort, remarkable for its fine hotel 
accommodation, and for its celebrated 
" ocean drive " along Amelia Island beach — 
an expanse of smooth, hard, level sand, 
stretching for nearly twenty miles, and 
afibrding a drive on the very verge of 
the ocean, which can nowhere be surpassed. 

Those two cities, Jacksonville and Fer- 
nandina, are the entrance gates of Florida 
(unless indeed you enter from the West 
Indies or New Orleans, and land ®n the 
Gulf Coast) ; and in both the winter 
tourist wiU find plenty of social inter- 
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course, and amusement, and the best of 
hotels. 

The most interesting place in this — the 
Northern — portion of Florida, is, however, 
the picturesque old Spanish city of St. 
Augustine, the earliest European settlement 
in the United States, having been founded 
by the Spaniards fifty-five years before the 
landing of the Pilgriins at Plymouth. With 
its quaint narrow streets, unpaved and 
sandy— its curious old houses with their 
tiny windows and massive walls (built of 
" coquina," that curious material formed 
of solid masses of crushed shell, dug out 
of Anastasia Island), these old Spanish 
dwellings set in between the more modem, 
yet not very modern looking, wooden 
buildings of a later day — with its palm 
and oleander and banana- trees — with its 
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memorable ancient city gates, the only- 
relic of the old Spanish wall that once 
stretched from shore to shore, left standing 
still — ^with its *' Lovers Walk" along the 
sea wall — and the old " Fort Marion,'' 
dating back to 1592, and to-day used as 
a stronghold to confine the Apache Indians, 
prisoners of war (all these remains of ancient 
days being built of solid "coquina") — 
St. Augustine is perhaps the most romantic, 
picturesque, and interesting place to be 
found in the South ; and none should deem 
a visit to Florida complete without making 
some stay in this the oldest city in the 
States. 

From Jacksonville to St. Augustine is an 
easy and pleasant trip by either river or 
rail. Jacksonville is the starting-point for 

K 
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everywhere. Either the direct all-rail route 
to Orlando, or the St. John's Eiver steamers, 
will take the traveller from Jacksonville 
into Orange County — in the heart of the 
great " Orange Belt " region — and strike the 
South Florida Eail-road for Tampa on the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

There can, I think, be no more beautiful 
and healthful spot to be found in Florida 
than the neighbourhood of Lake Maitland 
and Winter Park, lying high on the rolling 
pine-lands that rise gradually and imper- 
ceptibly all the way from the St. John's 
Eiver. Lovely lakes are set like emeralds 
and sapphires framed in the forest green. 
The air is alike balmy and bracing; the 
east wind here — unrecognisable as the cruel 
wind of winter, that "shatters down the 
snowflakes, off the curdled sky," the 
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demon of our English climate ! — is a mild 
caressing breeze, breathing sweet and fresh 
from the gracious Gulf Stream, fanning our 
hair and touching our faces softly as a kiss ! 
If there is a certain monotony in these 
level "rolling pine-lands" of the South, 
whose rise and decline is so gradual as to be 
imperceptible — ^yet, as the swift bright days 
glide away here, in this very monotony there 
gradually grows to be a charm. We cease 
to long for the swelling and sinking of hill 
and valley, for the purple outlines of distant 
mountains ; we ask no more for the rugged 
Alpine beauty of cliff and peak ; our eyes 
find repose and peace, and seek nothing 
further than this stirless dream-like serenity, 
in the peaceful smiling orange-groves, in 
the fair lakes that mirror earth and heaven, 
in the ranks of tall, slim, stately pines that 

K 2 
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rear their graceful feathery heads into the 
azure light of a sky of immeasurable, infinite 
depths of blue. 

And then there is that hour of beauty 
when, at sunset, the western heavens are 
all one clear and cloudless blaze of scarlet 
light, when a pale roseate haze softly flows 
over and sufiuses the whole landscape from 
west to east; and the over-arching azure 
deepens into diviner and more dream-like 
hues, before the rosy gleams of the lakes, 
shining through the shadowy woods, fade 
into pale spots of light, before the rapid 
tropical twilight swiftly steals the colour 
from sky and wood and water, and the 
lovely day wears on to night as fair. 



CHAPTER IX. 

On board the " Waunita"— The Upper St. John's River— 
A Happy Fellow-passenger — A Novel Experience — The 
Fording of Snake Creek — Rock Ledge — Out of the World 
— ^Where Ignorance is Bliss — Cracker Time and Cracker 
Ways — ^A Modem Robin Hood. 

The Indian River region is one of the most 
promising sections of Florida, although it is 
as yet only in the course of being " opened 
up," and has the drawbacks of a new 
country ; the life is frontier, the means of 
transit primitive, at least down at the 
Southern end of the river ; but progress is 
rapid here, and things will improve year by 
year, nay, month by month. It was the 
first of February when we turned our faces 
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thither. We chose to travel by the Upper 
St. John's steamer route ; and the early 
morning train bore us from Lake Maitland 
to Sanford, the ''Gate City*' of South 
Florida, the central point where trains and 
steamers from all points of the compass 
meet. 

Although sa early in the year, it was yet 
warm enough for us to be glad that it was 
only a short walk from the Sanford railway 
depot to the wharf where the steamer 
" Waunita " lay. 

This little vessel, which navigates the 
crooked and winding ways of the Upper St. 
John's Eiver, where a larger craft could not 
pass, is very comfortably fitted up, small as 
it is. We cast appreciative glances round 
the prettily decorated little saloon, with its 
sofas and rocking-chairs ; we inspected the 
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tiny little sleeping-rooms, with their clean 
white berths, and presently carried out two 
easy-chairs on to the little strip of deck for- 
ward of the saloon, and. sat down to enjoy the 
landscape in peace and comfort, and in the 
society of our fellow-passengers, who also, one 
and all — fortunately, the ''all" was not a 
crowd, as the slip of deck was narrow !— 
brought their chairs and camp-stools outside. 
Once fairly embarked on the passage of 
the Upper St. John's, we soon find ourselves 
in the midst of tropical-looking scenery. 
Between low banks of rich hammock woods 
and groves of the beautiful cabbage palm- 
ettoes (sometimes briefly called " cabbage 
trees," by the native Floridians) the river 
winds and curls its way, now broadening 
into a wide lagoon, now narrowing into 
a mere stream, and anon divided into two 
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channels by a cypress-covered island. 
Here and there great cypresses grow thickly 
as a forest down along the water's edge, 
their wintry, leafless branches heavily draped 
with hanging veils of the dry grey Spanish 
moss. 

In curious contrast to the glossy dark 
green palmettoes and the rich luxuriance of 
the hammock foliage on the opposite banks, 
these bare, white skeleton cypresses, looking 
grim as death in their enshrouding palls of 
hoary grey moss, stand out cold and gaimt 
between blue river and blue sky. 

Every now and then we come upon flocks 
of coot or wild ducks, or a great turtle bask- 
ing on a log ; then curlews, pelicans, herons, 
and other, to us, strange birds ; then half a 
dozen white cranes standing all in a row, 
looking at our steamer, as if they wondered 
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what the strange thing was, but were not at 
all afraid of it. No sportsman is allowed to 
shoot from the deck of these vessels, as the 
birds were being fast killed or frightened 
,away, till this regulation was made. 

Pleasantly the hours wear away, in 
watching the serpentining mazes of the river 
— the lance-like leaves of the palmettos 
seeming to prick the burning blue of the 
cloudless sky — the grey-veiled cypresses, 
their hoary streamers floating on the gentle 
breeze — the tangle of oak and magnolia mat- 
ted with curling vines — the white flash of the 
cranes' flight, as they dart across the deeps 
of blue 1 One of our fellow-passengers 
takes such delight in all these things that 
his gratitude overflows towards the authori- 
ties through whom he obtains the privilege 
of this day's enjoyment. 



e 
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His enthusiasm finds vent in the grateful 
exclamation — "Now I call it real good of 
the Captain and company to give us this 
beautiful trip for five dollars ! " 

This gentleman's appreciation extends to 
the certainly excellent meals which are 
served to us in the neat little saloon. His 
encomiums embrace the tender venison 
steak, the cutlets, the eggs, the fish, the hot 
biscuits. 

It is good to witness his hearty and whole- 
souled admiration of the kindness of the 
cook and the assiduity of the steward. His 
enjoyment of his own meal is only second 
to his delight in handing us what he deems 
the daintiest dishes, seasoned with such 
friendly observations as " Good this, eh ? " 
" Do they do things any better on your 
side?" It is really a satisfaction to us to 
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be able to raise his spirits still higher, by 
the assurance that, even " on our side," 
we should not — at least on board a small 
steamer — do things any better — nay, prob- 
ably not so well ! 

We watch the sun go down in a golden 
blaze behind the woods; then, gathered 
together in the cosy little saloon, 
we talk and tell travellers' tales, and 
old stories over again, to beguile away 
the time until such an hour as we can 
reasonably call time to retire. 

During the night, waking once or twice 
and looking out of the window, we see that 
we are passing through a dreary expanse 
of flat lands, swamp and scrub, and reedy 
lakes — a scene which looks bare and 
desolate in the pale cold moonlight, and 
gives us the satisfactory impression that 
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we are not losing much by passing through 
this portion of the route by night. 

In the morning we find ourselves at our 
landing place, Lake Poinsett; but we do 
not land until we have enjoyed a good 
breakfast on board the " Waunita." 

The landing place consists of a rude 
wharf, a shed, a few barrels, a pile of 
lumber, and two waggons, each drawn by a 
pair of mules, standing by the wharf axle- 
deep in water. The guide books had in- 
formed us that' * comfortable hacks" await 
the travellers at Lake Poinsett. These huge, 
lumbering vehicles — which may once have 
rejoiced in a coat of paint, but have lost all 
trace and reminiscence of the colouring 
which probably beautified them in their 
early days — remind us forcibly of the 
vegetable-carts at Covent Garden Market at 
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the stage when they have just unloaded 
their freight, and have not got rid of 
their sticks and straws. 

But there is no mistake about it, that 
these are the comfortable hacks 1 for no 
other ghost of a vehicle is to be seen ; 
and really, when we have been hoisted up 
and packed ourselves into them, they are 
not so uncomfortable as their exterior 
threatened they would prove. 

We start off on our watery road, the 
mules splashing steadily through the 
shallow stream, on either side of which 
spreads a level expanse of grass and 
rushes. Why cannot we drive on the 
grass instead of in the water, we inquire ; 
and are answered that there is only soft, 
boggy morass, while the road under the 
water is good and hard. So we splash on 
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the watery way, rather enjoying the novelty 
of the process. 

We get through the water at last ; and 
drive on a rough road through the 
wilderness until we arrive at " Snake 
Creek," where the driver has warned us 
that "there is a little more water to be 
got through." There is indeed 1 Snake 
Creek spreads before us like a sea 1 the 
mules plunge into it, and plod along as 
if well used to it, splashing ever deeper 
and deeper, following a sinuous track of 
which we cannot see the slightest mark or 
sign. 

Deeper and deeper still we go, till the 
water rises not only above the axles, but 
over the tops of the wheels ; and we no 
longer wonder why these vehicles are built 
so unusually high. In a waggon of ordinary 
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build the water would be up over our 
ankles, if not up to our knees. The en- 
thusiast who so delighted in the previous 
day's voyage is of our party in this 
waggon ; and his unabated spirits find vent 
now, as we ford the deepest part of the 
creek, in cries of affected terror and anguish 
— " my old mother ! " varied by loud and 
fervent yearnings for his grandmother and 
his two maiden aunts I and by asseverations 
that he will " get out and swim 1 " Only 
in compliance with our earnest entreaties 
does he desist from sitting on the side 
of the waggon, swinging his feet over 
the water, and ever and anon professing 
to be about to leap to the plunge ! 

The driver, emulous of this evidently 
popular passenger's powers of entertainment 
thinks it time to distinguish himself also 
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in that line, and begins to divert us by 
"alligator stories." His back being towards 
us, we cannot see the broad grin that 
doubtless overspreads his face as he draws 
upon his imagination, and describes the 
ferocity of the voracious saurian for the 
benefit of the supposed-to-be-guileless and 
gullible " Britishers " — who have, however, 
been too long in Florida to swallow " 'gator 
stories ! " 

Between the lively passenger and the 
anecdotal driver, the time spent in splash- 
ing through Snake Creek passes quickly, 
although several times, as the water rises 
up to the flanks of the mules, it appears to 
us that the animals must be swimming, and 
that a boat would be a far more appropriate 
mode of conveyance than a waggon. At last 
^6 reach terra Jirma again, high and dry ; 
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and after another mile or so of driving 
through wilderness primaeval, we reach 
our destination^ 

Eock Ledge is situated on what is by 
many people of experience held to be the 
very best of all the Florida lands — high 
*' shell-hammock " land — the shore of the 
Indian River here being formed of coquina 
rock. Its location on the low bluffs on the 
west side of the Indian River, in the midst 
of a perfect forest of palmetto trees, is one 
of the most picturesque we have yet seen. 

Our waggon deposits us at the Tropical 
House, as the great new Indian River 
Hotel is not yet opened. 

We find the Tropical House most 
comfortable and homelike, although 
somewhat more primitive in its accom- 
modation and arrangements than the place 

L 
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we have lately left. It is close to the 
river, which here is from half to three 
quarters of a mile wide, the opposite shore 
being the long narrow island called 
'* Merritt's," which separates the Indian 
from the Banana Eiver, beyond which, 
across a narrow slip of land, rolls the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

On the wharf just below our windows 
nautical-looking men are loafing about, 
talking and smoking. There are two or 
three little sailing boats and a couple of 
row-boats, tied up to posts; one white 
sail, and one alone, swiftly scudding down 
stream, breaks the monotony of the blank 
blue expanse of the Indian Eiver. 

How still it is here 1 how far, far out 
of the world it seems ! what a sense of 
remoteness comes over us as we look up 
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and down the broad rolling river ! Looking 
northward along the banks, we see the 
tall stately palmetto trees, some — but few — 
lightly veiled with Spanish moss, lifting 
their spiky crowns high above the roof of 
the hotel and neighbouring buildings ; then 
southward along the banks, and still the 
serried ranks of tall palmettoes raise their 
stately heads, and, except for the voices of 
the men talking on the wharf, deep silence 
seems to brood over the land ! 

No echo from the outer world reaches us 
here. No shriek of the locomotive 1 no 
clatter of cars ! no chiming of a bell 1 no 
roll of wheels 1 no railroad has yet come 
near this remote and primitive little settle- 
ment ; there is even no carriage road, except 
the rough route through the backwoods to 
Lake Poinsett. 

L 2 
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After one day here we feel as if we had 
left the world — our world — so far behind 
that either this or that must be a dream 1 
The one link between us and that outer 
world is a steamer — the Indian River, 
of the well-named " Pioneer Line " ; but 
even this — (at least at the time of our visit 
to Eock Ledge) — is so uncertain in its 
movements that it seems rather to force 
us to realise the distance than the 
proximity, the difficulty than the ease, 
of communication with the world — the 
busy, moving world beyond, with which 
this connects us. No one — at this season 
at least — seems to kncfw exactly when the 
vessel will arrive or depart ; and, moreover, 
no one seems to care — or to think it 
matters at all. If she does not conie 
to-day, she will to-morrow, is the 
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prevalent tone of answer to inquiries. 
" She'll be along about five o'clock ? *' " No, 
she won't, she'll not come till nine or ten." 
" She'll run down to Melbourne next trip 1 '* 
"No, she won't; she'll stop here," and so forth, 
say our various sources of information. 

There is a tiny little steamer — which 
is announced and intended to run to the 
southern end of the river — which looks 
like a coffee-pot as it comes puffing ' 
fussily along, when we see it at last. For 
some days we do not see it ; and further 
no one seems to know exactly where the 
little craft is. 

" Say, have you seen the Haulover ? " 
" Well, the Diana she saw her day before 
yesterday up river." 

" She went up this morning." 

" Why, she went down yesterday ! " 
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"It's four days since she went down." 

" She's lying at Cocoa." 

" She's up at Titusville ; " are some of 
the conflicting reports. 

Says one in compassionate tones, 

" The poor thing's took sick and stopped 
for a little rest ! Laid up for repairs at the 
blacksmith's." 

This last surmise turns out to be the 
correct one. 

We make inquiries about an "Elegant 
Passenger Schooner Yacht" which is ad- 
vertised to make weekly trips to Lake 
Worth, and find that she has not run for 
six weeks, and no one has the least idea 
when she will run again, but every one 
sanguinely surmises that "she'll come 
along some day." 

Even the mail boats apparently come and 
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go, or neither come nor go, just as they 
and the winds, and tides list; but then 
they are small sail-boats dependent on these 
latter potent influences. No doubt arrange- 
ments will very soon be made for the mail to 
be carried more expeditiously and regularly. 
But at present in these regions " We take 
no count of time save from its loss ! '* Nay, 
we go further, and take no count of time at 
all. Even the simple everyday inquiry 
" What's o'clock ? " — or, as they put it here, 
" Have you the time ? '* — ^receives no decisive 
or satisfactory answer. One man gives you 
" sun- time " — otherwise known as " local " 
or " cracker-time ; '* the next tells you 
"railway," or "standard time;" another 
keeps something between the two ; and 
as there is from half to three quarters of 
an hour's difi'erence between " sun time " 
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and " standard time," no one ever seems to 
know precisely what o'clock it is. 

But " what does it matter ? " as the 
" general utility " boy of the hotel observed 
— in gentle surprise at our incomprehensible 
desire to know the " right time " — " A bell 
will ring when dinner's ready 1 " And except 
for meals, there certainly is no particular 
reason for wanting to know " what's 
o'clock ? " in this train-less, car-less, steam- 
less, seclusion. 

The visitors at the "Tropical House" 
are chiefly on sporting bent, and amongst 
them, for a wonder, we find none of our 
own countrymen. They are out all day 
shooting, or fishing ; and some of them, 
with their long hair, pale hollow cheeks, 
soft voices, jack boots, broad hats, and 
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flannel shirts, guiltless of collar or cuff, look 
exactly like the ideal "Texan Eangers" 
and "Indian scouts" who figured in the 
Tales of the Frontier which delighted my 
childhood. We sit out on the piazza in the 
moonlight evenings, and watch the river 
gleaming like molten silver, and the feathery 
crowns of the palmettoes, pale against the 
purple sky 1 

How strangely these palms rattle in the 
wind ! their rustle is unlike that of other 
trees ; the sound of their stir is like pouring, 
pelting rain. 

"I tell you," says one of the oldest 
settlers, in the soft sleepy Southern drawl, 
" there's no tree like the cabbage tree ! 
Did you ever see a cabbage tree dying 
of old age ? I tell you, you can't see 
the end of it, not unless you cut it 
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down ! Age don't wither it ; fire won't 
take hold of it to burn it; moss don't 
cling on it, nor sun don't wither it, 
nor wind blow it down I Hev' you 
seen a palmetto bend before the wind, 
and lay all its long leaves out straight, 
and just give, so't the wind don't find 
nothing to take hold of?" 

Another time this same authority gives 
us his views on the ways and manners of 
new settlers in this region. 

" Northern man comes down here, and he 
sees a cracker ploughing jest about as they 
may have done in Egypt two thousand 
years ago — jes' turning up the ground with 
a crooked stick* Well, Northern man he 
thinks he knows a sight better than that, 
and he brings down a grand modern plough 
and a fine team, and he ploughs jes' same 
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as lie would in Illinois. But somehow he 
don't get on ; he don't make money, y'see ; 
and there's the cracker going on in his 
contemptible slow way, with his old- 
fashioned tools, and the money coming in 
and coming in. The Northern man he gets 
disgusted; but he doesn't see that it's 
himself that's in fault ; the native knows 
the ways of this place, and knows jest how 
to get along ! " 

We listen respectfully, if not very clearly 
comprehending why modern agricultural 
improvements should be less desirable here 
than in Illinois, unless indeed the poor 
" Northern man " laid out more capital 
upon them than he could afford to expends 

"Now there's a cracker over there" — 
our informant continues, waving his 
pipe in the direction of the other side 
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of the river — " lie makes a living, and 
makes money too, out of jest one acre. 
It's good land, to be sure — no better 
land in Florida — and lie's put one half 
of it in pine-apples, and the other half 
in tomatoes and roast'n'- ears and 
garden truck. And now he can afford 
to give nine hundred dollars — I wouldn't 
be surprised if he can give a thousand — 
for the next acre of land. It's fine land 
for tomatoes, and they pay — I tell you 
winter tomatoes for the Northern markets 
pay ! " 

We enjoy listening to the views of the 
settlers, old and new, in this pioneer 
country. One relates to us how he arrived 
there just one year ago with twenty cents 
in his pocket — how he **got work right 
away" at a dollar and a half per day, 
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and liis wife worked too, washed and 
'did chores' — how from their earnings 
they put by, little by little, until he 
could buy a lot, and build a house ; 
and now, a year from the time when 
they arrived without a dollar, the lot 
was bought and the house was built — 
"And a tidy little place too," he con- 
cludes with a cordial invitation to us 
to "walk over and see it." 

Another evening the conversation took 
a turn which made us feel as if we 
had gone back to the days of Robin 
Hood. Some allusion brought up the 
subject of the " James gang " — the no- 
torious brigands and train-robbers of the 
South- West. A soft-eyed Southern girl 
was the chief spokeswoman here; but 
all the circle listened with apparent 
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sympatliy to the expression of her 
opinions on the subject 

"Every one sympathised with the 
James boys I '* she said. 

" Every one in Missouri," put in one of 
the listeners in respectful amendment. 

"And outside Missouri they couldn't 
know so much about it as we did ! " 
the young lady replied. She added with 
a retrospective smile, "How glad we 
all were wheu Frank James was 
acquitted I And such an ovation as he 
had! A torchlight procession in his 
honour, and the cars had to be stopped 
because they would have him make a 
speech ! " 

She continued with soft enthusiasm 
her sympathetic account of the James 
boys and their band and their doughty 
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deeds — her eulogies of their "elegant 
manners," their dauntless courage, and 
unerring aim I With tender appreciation 
she related their "way of doing things" 
— ^how they used to dash into a town 
and "just clear the streets," shooting 
down every man who ventured to offer 
obstruction or interference— how they 
burst into such-and-such a bank and shot 
down the cashier at his post — "what 
dead shots" they were — and as good 
with the left hand as with the right — 
and never missed, their man ! — how many 
men they had killed — and by what vile 
contemptible treachery Jesse James was 
slain at last — "Shot in the back, the 
poor fellow ! just as he stood hanging up 
a picture on the wall!" — how tri- 
umphantly Frank James escaped from 
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the snares of his enemies, and now kept 
a fine store in — I forget what Western 
city. 

The idea that the trao-ic end of the 
brigand chief might possibly inspire less 
compassion in our hearts than the fate of 
his many victims, evidently never occurred 
to this gentle enthusiast 



CHAPTER X 

Beneath the Wild Palmetto Tree — Orange Packing — 
Indian River Lands— Alone in Life and Death — " Earth 
to Earth '* — The Grave in the Wilderness ! 

Our week at Rock Ledge wore away 
very pleasantly, although there was nothing 
much either to do or to see there. The 
stream of life rolled on sluggishly, with 
scarce a ripple to break its smooth tod 
even-flowing surface. 

When we had walked northward along 
the bank under the palmetto trees, past 
the new hotel — a splendid building, with 
every promise of Northern comforts — which 

M 
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was just about to open — and walked south- 
wards along the bank under the palmetto 
trees, and sat on rustic stiles and fallen 
trunks, with 

" Palm trees to right of us, 
Palm trees to left of us," 

palm branches over our heads and palmetto 
scrub at our feet — when we had visited 
the "packing-houses," and looked over a 
grove or two — there remained nothing else 
to do, as the weather was breezy and not 
propitious for sailing, the river running 
high and rough, and the boats on its surface 
tossing in a manner that made the idea of a 
pleasure-trip by water in no wise tempting. 
The packing-houses were an interesting 
and novel sight to us — large, bare, barnlike 
buildings, devoted exclusively to the pur- 
pose of storing and packing the orange 
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crop, the floor covered, the shelves piled, 
every corner heaped high with the golden 
fruit, which men were busy packing in 
rough wooden boxes. I earned my footing 
by packing a box myself, of whose neat 
and symmetrical arrangement I was justly 
proud, while my escort, emulating my 
practical utility, took hammer, nails, and 
wood, and vigorously went to work and 
made boxes, while the grove owner, hard 
at work packing, looked round approvingly 
at his amateur help. 

The oranges on the Indian Eiver — (said 
to be the finest in Florida) — ^had suffered 
but little from the cold, although they had 
endured as much as ten degrees of frost. 
Some of the fruit of course was damaged, 
but a goodly portion of it was fresh, juicy, 
and delicious. The oranges we saw being 
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packed were for shipment North, and 
seemed to be in perfectly good condition. 
Every morning a bough freshly gathered 
from the grove, with the glossy leaves and 
golden fruit growing on it, was laid by 
our plates. Whilst around Lake Maitland 
the oranges had fallen from the trees, here 
the branches were still laden, and men at 
work plucking and packing. The bananas, 
however, even here, were all injured if not 
destroyed — cut down to the very roots, 
and the guavas all killed, whole groves of 
them reduced to mere withered skeletons. 

I spent a good deal of time on the wharf 
watching the boats come and go — looking 
in vain for the promised " Weekly passenger 
schooner to Lake Worth," which was 
chronically expected to " come along some 
time." One day she did come along, 
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laden with a cargo of furniture and goods 
for the new hotel, and with no possible 
passenger accommodation of any sort or 
kind. We inquired when she would be 
running to Lake Worth, and received the 
answer which a week's experience of the 
Indian Eiver had led us to expect, 

" S'pose we'll be going down some time 
or another." 

The steamer promised to be running 
on schedule-time " next week," but as its 
schedule-time had been advertised as in 
working order for weeks past, we took 
the liberty of doubting its punctuality 
now, and at best it would only have con- 
veyed us a little way further down the 
river. The little steamer Haulover 
promised to run further on the way to 
Lake Worth ; but on the wharf, where I 
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daily resorted to collect the current 
opinions, I found the general report was 
that she broke down half way on every trip 
and would probably continue so to do. 

" The poor little thing, she does her best ; 
but she can t make no way ! she's got no 
power in her engines ! Why, I'd sail with a 
head- wind faster than she can steam ! " said 
the authority in whom I chiefly trusted. 

And as our own observation convinced us 
of the difficulties of getting to Lake Worth 
within any definite time, and the still greater 
difficulties in the way of returning from it, 
there being no regular passenger traffic, we 
were reluctantly compelled to give up the 
idea of this trip to the extreme South. 

Along the Indian River is to be found 
land remarkable for richness and fertility. 
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Nowhere does the orange thrive better, 
nor attain a finer quality, size, and flavour. 
Besides the citrus fruits, the more purely 
tropical products, as the banana, pine-apple, 
guava, cocoa-nut, date, pomegranate, 
mango, sugar-apple, and especially the 
sugar-cane, will grow and flourish most 
profitably in certain streaks of land on 
this river, some fine patches of rich ham- 
mock being peculiarly adapted to such 
crops. Sugar-cane promises great success 
and profit, when a little care and attention 
is given to its culture. 

Tomatoes, peas, pumpkins, and potatoes, 
are also good '* paying" crops, and well 
suited to the land. 

Really, all that the Indian Eiver requires 
is a few men of energy and wealth to 
develop its resources. There is a mine 
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of wealth in the land and climate ; it 
needs a man, or men, with the faculties 
of foresight and leading to undertake 
the task, and capital to carry out the 
course, of improvement. It needs means 
of transportation, a railway, steamers. 
Nature has done all for it that she can. 
It is man's turn now. The land is only 
waiting for civilisation to raise the super- 
structure, ready for which nature has laid 
so splendid a foundation. 

On the Sunday which we spent at Kock 
Ledge, we heard in the morning that there 
was to be a funeral that afternoon. — A 
stranger was to be buried who had come 
thither for his health, but too late, being 
far advanced in consumption. 

Concerning his death curious whispers 
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were current. It became known that the 
night before his death, in his attendant's 
absence, he had got a knife and stabbed 
himself over and over again. Some said 
that he was not mortally wounded — that 
the wounds inflicted by his failing hand 
were not dangerous, and that he died of the 
pulmonary disease ; others declared their 
belief that he might have lingered for days 
or weeks if it had not been for his suicidal 
attempt. - 

It was reported that he was a married 
man, but that his wife was unaware of his 
condition — that he received few or no letters 
from the North, and wrote none — that there 
was some strange mystery about him — it 
was even suggested that the name under 
which he passed was not his own. Some 
held that he was insane, others that he was 
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only despondent from suffering ; it was 
whispered that some terrible trouble had 
driven him from home and to his death. 
While all these rumours floated in the air, 
none knew how much was true nor what 
was false. The only clear fact was that 
alone, far from home or friends, this hapless 
stranger had suffered and died — ^if not self- 
slain, yet his end at least hastened by his 
own desperate hand. 

We walked along a sandy path through 
the wilderness until we came to the spot 
where another road intersected our path. 
Here, by the wayside, a few steps from the 
path, in a little clearance in the tangle of 
the hammock woods, a long deep hole was 
dug in the sand. The man who had nursed 
the dead man, and sat up with him on the 
last night of his life, had dug the grave and 
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was standing there, spade in hand, waiting 
for the coffin. 

Whilst waiting he told us a little — only a 
little, for he was not a man of many words 
— about that last night — how he had only left 
his charge for a minute or two, and the poor 
fellow must have had the knife hidden in his 
left hand, and been waiting for the moment 
alone, and seized the opportunity "just 
while I went down to fill the pitcher." 

Weary with waiting in the burning glare 
of the afternoon sun, we sought the shelter 
of the wood, and sat down on a fallen tree 
in the welcome shade, until we saw the 
waggon bearing the coffin come lumber- 
ing along, a little crowd following and 
gathering around the grave. 

It was curious and impressive in its very 
lack of all impressive features, its bare and 
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utter simplicity, this funeral in the wild- 
erness ! There stood the waggon, the 
cofl&n on the ground beside it. Bound 
it were grouped a score or more of men — 
indifierent strangers, who knew nothing 
of, cared nothing for, the dead. The 
impromptu sexton and two others were 
busy in the grave, with axe and shovel, 
calling to each other in tones just 
decently subdued. 

" A few inches more in that corner ! " 
" Give it a little more just there ! " 

A shrill boyish voice proclaiming 
aloud, " I've the best place of all I " drew 
our attention to an urchin perched up in 
the barren boughs of a moss-covered oak 
tree which leant over the grave. 

A tame fawn trotted up and sniffed 
the coffin. A young man clambered up 
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out of the grave, took off his hat and 
pulled a prayer-book out of his pocket. 
The coflfin was lowered; and all removed 
hats and clustered round, as the young 
minister who had just been busy with 
his axe in the grave, began to read the 
service for the Burial of the Dead. 

The fawn trotted to the edge of the \ 
grave and looked in. The urchin in the 
oak tree nearly tumbled off his branch 
in his eagerness to see and hear. 

The sun blazed in the brilliant blue 
sky, not a sound nor a stir broke the 
deep stillness of the wild woods except 
the solemn words — 

"i am the Resurrection and the Life 
saith the Lord. 

^^ Man that is born of a woman hath hut 
a short time to live, and is full of misei*y. 
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" lie cometh up and is cut down like a 
flower ; he fl^eeth as it were a shadow and 
never continueth in one stay." 

"With decent respect, but with stolid 
indiflference, the men gathered round the 
open grave, listened and looked on. And 
there was no one to shed a tear — not one 
there who had loved the dead ! Would 
ever one come and lay a flower, and 
breathe a prayer, over this tombless, 
unconsecrated grave in the wilderness ? 

What an end was this ! We wondered 
what had been the course of the life that 
ended here. Did ever in his life a 
foreshadowing creep coldly over him of 
the death he was to die? Were there 
none who loved him, that he had died 
alone, a self-sought death ! solitary as 
the wounded deer that crawls away into 
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the brush to breathe its last ! Kindly 
people were round him during his last 
hours, it is true, but strangers all. 

" We therefore commit his body to the 
ground; earth to earth! a^hes to ashes! 
dust to dust ! " 

We thought of the wife who knew not 
that this very hour the clods were falling 
with a sickening thud upon her husband's 
coffin. And by his grave, amongst all 
these stranger men, only two women stood 
— two women who had never seen the dead 
man and did not know his name ! 

And thinking of the far-off wife, who 
dwelt in ignorance still of her widowhood — 
some dim vague sentiment moved us to 
feel glad that we came ; it seemed somehow 
as if this sad end would have been sadder 
still if the poor, lonely, unmoumed dead had 
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been laid in his last home without one 
woman near! 

^* Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lordy for they rest from their labours ! " 

The earth had been shovelled in on the 
cofl&n : the amateur sextons wiped their 
brows, and put on their hats with an air 
of relief ; and we turned away and left him 
there. After all it mattered not to the 
poor clay — the shell of the flown, freed 
soul — that we left him there alone, none 
lingering, none wiping away a tear, nor 
turning back a grieving glance, to the grave 
no loving hand would tend. 




CHAPTER XL 

Southward Ho ! — Tampa — A Day's Drive througli the 
Flatwoods — Cracker Homes — Tarpon Springs — The 
Bayous — Fine Fish — Boating. 

On a bright warm morning in early March 
we start on a visit to the Gulf Coast, taking 
the morning mail-train to Tampa, the 
present terminus of the South Florida 
Railroad. The journey — of about four 
hours — from Maitland to Tampa, is 
through an interesting section of country 
which gives every evidence of being swiftly 
and successfully "settled up." We pass 
by the fair pine woods, the pretty villa 
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residences, and splendid ^* Seminole Hotel ** 
of Winter Park — ^then through the bustling, 
crowded depot of busy Orlando ; and about 
eighteen miles further on we come ta 
Orlando's rising rival city, Kissimee, lying 
low on the shores of the great Lake 
Tohopekaliga — about the meaning of which 
Indian name there is an open discussion, 
some holding that its translation is "The 
Sleeping Tiger," others that it means " The 
Cry of the Blackbird/' 

We pass through pine land good and bad, 
high and low, by lakes large and small — too 
numerous to name — through tangles of oak 
and moss and magnolia, and here and there 
through " bay-lands " and swamp ; but 
all along the line we come upon promising 
signs of progress — neat wooden cottages, 
pretty homes, growing settlements that 
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betoken a speedy development into 
thriving towns; the whole aspect of the 
country, peaceful and prosperous, seems to 
breathe promise of a successful future to 
the settlers there ; and, moreover — ^what is 
not wholly unimportant to the traveller — 
we pass through this land of promise in 
cars as comfortable, and along a road as 
smooth, as any in the North, 

In the zenith of a glowing afternoon we 
arrive at Tampa — a loosely-scattered, 
tropical-looking town, its white houses 
and white fences contrasting brightly 
with the vivid blue sky; the roads are 
wide and sandy ; the great oak trees 
heavily veiled in moss, and here we find 
the oranges still hanging in lavish golden 
glory in the groves. We put up at the 
pretty little "Orange-Grove Hotel" where 

N 2 
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we find first-class accommodation, a capital 
table, and, last but not least, assiduous 
attention and a cordial welcome. Here we 
are joined by Governor Safford, the Presi- 
dent of the " Lake Butler Villa Company," 
the chief organiser and moving-spirit of the 
rising town of " Tarpon Springs," whither 
the next morning he drives us; he has 
most kindly brought his own easy spring- 
waggon and his favourite "team" so that 
we make the twenty-five miles journey in 
all comfort. 

The drive really does not seem long, 
although it is through an unbroken mono- 
tony of flatwoods — until within a short 
distance of Tarpon Springs. See a few 
hundred yards of the Florida flatwoods, and 
you have seen them all ! Here they stretch 
for miles on miles-the same unvarying 
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prospect ; close ranks on ranks of weedy 
pine trees that look as if they had outgrown 
their strength — coarse grass and lank sparse 
scrub — level low-lying land wherein every 
hollow is brimmed with w^ater, and in every 

« 

pool and creek the water-loving cypresses 
cluster thickly, their wide- spreading roots 
reaching out to drink up the liquid that 
is their life, the moss hanging heavily on 
their bare branches, which are as yet 
scarcely breaking into leaf. 

This is poor land, as we do not need to 
be told ; we can see for ourselves that these 
slim lank pines spring from no rich soil. 
It needs draining before it can be made of 
any worth for purposes of cultivation, 
being partly under water in the rainy 
season ; but the grass affords pasturage for 
cattle — ^such pasturage as it is, and such 
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cattle as they are I gaunt beasts, all bones 
and horns and tail 1 No wonder the Florida 
beef is tough, and the Florida cow yields 
a pint or two of milk and thinks she has 
done welL Northern cattle, imported and 
stall-fed, of course conduct themselves better. 
Besides these forlorn-looking cattle, straying 
about the woods in a lost and depressed 
manner, we come across many pigs — ^lean, 
lank, wiry pigs, unlike indeed to our own 
plump dairy-fed porkers — ^Florida pigs, all 
long legs and immense snouts, with little 
promise of bacon on their gaunt ribs. 

Every now and then, in this drive 
through the flat woods, we come upon a 
burnt and blackened patch ; sometimes the 
fire is stiU smouldering in the scrub, and 
creeping sleepily among the roots of the 
pine trees, making a pleasant, pungent 
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odour where it has burnt through to the 
sap. 

" They burn oflf the old grass," the 
Governor tells us, " that the new crop may 
spring up fresh for the cattle to feed on ; 
but " he adds, " it is wrong to do it, for this 
burning spoils the land." By the way, I must 
add to this view of the scrub-burning the 
comment upon it which I heard a day or two 
afterwards made by an old coloured man — 
** Spoil de land ? No ma'am, dat it don't 
do I Can't spoil dis land — can't spoil it 
nohow, cause it's jes' so bad dar ain't 
nothin' couldn' make it worse." 

The signs of settlement, except for the 
melancholy-looking kine and the rooting 
^'cracker" pigs, are few and far between 
as yet. For miles and miles we drive 
through a monotonous level expanse of 
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unbroken wilderness, of pine and cypress, 
cypress and pine ! but now and again we 
come upon a "cracker" house, a roughly- 
built cottage, with chinks gaping between 
the planks, and windowless walls, and a 
general air of squalor. From the outside 
one may make a shrewd guess at the 
interior, yet if there is " peace to be found 
in the world " it is quite probably to be 
found in the rough, hardy, careless, hand-to- 
mouth life of the cracker home, where no 
ambition enters at the door to drive content- 
ment out of the window. 

Once we pass by a large tract of land, 
fenced in and covered with dead pine-trees 
standing erect, white and bare, barked 
and branchless, like skeletons. The 
Governor directs our attention to this as 
an example of "cracker shiftlessness.^ 
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They have killed these trees by " girdling '* 
them deeply, cutting a ring round the 
trunk right through bark and sap ; this 
done, the trees wither and die ; bark, leaves 
and twigs fall ; the roots, no longer draw- 
ing nourishment from the soil, leave it 
free to afford all its resources for the 
feeding of vegetables; but still the dead 
trees are left standing by the score and the 
hundred, interfering with ploughing, dis- 
figuring the land, and generally in the 
way. We could quite realise this ; but 
remembering that labour is dear here, and 
summer long, and summer sun torrid, we 
did not so very much wonder that the 
cracker grudged the time and trouble 
necessary to cut down all these ranks of 
dead trees. 

Distinguishable at a glance from the 
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" cracker " cottage is the home of the 
Northern settler, well-built, neat and clean, 
with its little porch and piazza, glass win- 
dows, and — ^mutely eloquent evidence of 
civilisation ! — curtains at the said windows. 
We stopped at one of these houses for a 
glass of water ; and found the interior just 
what we had expected from the promise of 
the outside that it would be, with its bed- 
room furnished with patchwork quilt and laco 
curtains, its trim, neat parlour, its cretonne- 
covered furniture, sewing-machine, desk, 
harmonium, framed chromos and photo- 
graphs on the walls, books — " keepsakes," 
albums, and selections from popular poets — 
on the table, and shelves decorated with bits 
of fancy-work, the achievement of the 
daughters of the house. 

Now and then we come upon signs of 
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cultivation, albeit few and far between — 
here a young orange-grove, there a piece 
of land planted out with sugar-cane, which 
at this season is only peeping above the 
ground in tiny slips.' Presently as the 
miles glide away, the character of the land- 
scape begins to alter ; the pine trees grow 
larger and finer, the scrub richer, the road 
leads over rolling and rising ground until 
we really feel we can conscientiously apply 
the term " hilly " to it — a welcome change 
from the dead level of the flatwoods ! 

At last we arrive at the high rising bluffs 
which conceal Lake Butler from our sight 
on the one side, while on the other the 
undulating land sweeps in bold curves down 
to the " Salt Lake," a tidal basin fed from 
the Gulf of Mexico. Then a turn of the 
road brings, us into Tarpon Avenue, a fine 
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broad road — wide as the way to perdition, 
and a good deal longer than that way 
proves in many cases ! It is as yet not 
built up; on either side of it stretch the 
woods of pine and oak, turkey-oak, and 
the familiar russet-hued " black-jack ; " 
but these woods are no longer the wilder- 
ness; they are marked off at regular 
intervals with slips of white board into 
"lots," and "streets" to be! 

The avenue leads directly into Tarpon 
Springs — is in fact its main street, and as 
we near the town, we come upon pretty 
little white tents pitched among the trees 
near the wayside. These tents are rather 
a feature of Tarpon Springs ; and in them 
many families are enjoying a gipsying 
season, close enough to civilised comforts 
to be enjoyable — some owning, others 
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merely renting, their temporary canvas 
homes. 

Tarpon Springs is a wonderful three-years 
child, it is hard to realise how this bright 
flourishing little town can have sprung up 
in so short a time, where only three years 
before was " forest primaeval ! *' We have 
seen no prettier nor more promising young 
settlement in all Florida — and certainly 
none more trim and neat. It is a bright, 
pure and wholesome-looking place, with 
its white fences, its broad, smooth side- 
walks, its generally well-finished and 
cleanly air. 

It has three or four stores, three hotels, 
saw-mills, a blacksmith's shop, a town- 
hall and of course a schoolhouse — what 
American settlement can be found without 
its school ? Often, when passing a group 
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of only three or four small frame cottages — 
a solitary spot of cultivation in the wilder- 
ness — we have noticed a little shed, neat 
and clean, and with " School House " 
written on a card pinned upon its door. 

The *' Tarpon Springs Hotel *' is a hand- 
some building, and in every way most 
comfortably appointed. In the evening 
walking on the broad piazzas which sur- 
round the hotel, and looking out upon 
the twinkling lights of the town, the 
outlines of the houses in lamp- and star- 
light, it is like a dream to reflect that all 
this has risen where there was but 
untrodden wilderness three short years 
back. 

The situation of the town is as nearly 
perfection as we can hope to find on this 
earth of ours. About a mile and a half to 
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the west lies tlie Gulf of Mexico, whose 
waters run in winding creeks and inlets — 
called hayous — to the wharf of Tarpon 
Springs, within a stone's throw from the 
hotel. At the wharf are always to be 
found sailing anji rowing boats in plenty ; 
and every day the steamer Mary Disston 
built expressly to navigate these shallow 
hayous^ and plying between the Springs and 
the Gulf, anchors there. Here is the 
'* spring-house,*' a pretty, fanciful buildiug, 
built over one of the springs of natural 
mineral water claimed to be a panacea for 
many of the "ills that flesh is heir to." 
The main avenue leads from this hayoit 
straight through the town and on to Lake 
Butler — a beautiful sheet of water six 
miles long, whose pine-covered shores afibrd 
many picturesque and convenient sites for 
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building, and will doubtless within a few- 
years be dotted with delightful winter homes. 

Sportsmen find excellent shooting and 
fishing here. Quail, duck, snipe, and other 
game abounds, so that our table is alwaj^s 
well supplied ; and we miss our fresh milk 
and roast mutton the less. Game, poultry," 
venison, and such delicacies as '"'ragout of 
racoon," and " squirrel-pie," go far to com- 
pensate us for the lack of Northern meats, 
which, owing to the absence of railroad 
transportation, are not yet to be obtained at 
Tarpon Springs; but even Florida beef, 
when cooked as admirably as we find it here, 
turns out a tasty and tempting dish. 

The lakes and the hayoiis, the Gulf and 
the Anclote Eiver, ofier an almost endless 
variety of salt and fresh water fish. The 
great Tarpon fish, from which the place 
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takes its name, often come up into the 
shallow bayous ; they have been taken here 
weighing as heavy as 300 pounds ; this is 
unusual, but 100 pounds and 150 pounds are 
no uncommon weight. The Tarpon is a 
beautiful, as well as a substantial, fish, with 
its pearly, silvery coat of mail — the scales 
as large as the palm of my hand, and as 
hard as horn. 

On the islands which are dotted about 
the mouth of the Anclote Eiver and where 
the bayous broaden out into the Gulf, 
curious and beautiful shells and many 
marine curiosities, sea-cows, sea-horses, sand- 
crabs, sea-urchins, &c., are to be had for the 
picking up; and shell-gathering excursions 
and pleasure parties to these interesting 
islands are made up frequently. 

The great sponge fisheries are within a 
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very few miles, and oyster-beds run up the 
bayous close to the town — as I especi- 
ally remember, because, on the very first 
boating excursion we took there, we 
"grounded" upon an oyster-bed and broke 
off our rudder. On these broad, smooth 
bayous which wind and double, north and 
south and east and west, for three miles, 
until they reach the Gulf, and the Islands 
and Anclote Keys, there is the best of 
boating to be had. 

A chUd can row its little skifi* with safety 
in these calm, clear waters, which are for 
the most part so shallow that it seems as if 
we could just dip a hand over the side of 
the boat and pick up handfuls of the 
shining pebbles or golden sands. 




CHAPTER XIL 

Tlie Anclote River — The Alligator-Hunters — Foiled ! — An 
Ideal Picnic — Danger in the Woods !— Growth on the 
GuK Coast — Tremont Springs — Homewards. 

Thanks to Governor Safford's kindness we 
saw Tarpon Springs in its most favourable 
aspect, enjoying all the beautiful land and 
water excursions around it. 

One characteristic Gulf Coast morning — 
a day that would have looked dull else- 
where — a grey, steaming, sultry, sunless 
morning, warm and balmy without the 
blinding glare of the tropical sun — we set 
off on a picnic trip up the Anclote Eiver, 

2 
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in little row-boats pulled by stalwart 
coloured boatmen. 

At first the broad river flows through 
level pine-lands; then it narrows and 
bends into graceful curves, serpentining 
in and out between banks, which here and 
there rise into bluffs. The woodland 
thickens to forest; the landscape becomes 
more and more tropical as the palmetto 
grows more and more luxuriant ; the stream 
curls an(J. twists until it seems to be tying 
itself into knots md untying itself 



again. 



Our boats glide on through a dense 
jungle-growth of cedar and palm and pine, 
gum and cypress, hickory and all kinds of 
oak, blossoming vines and magnolia trees 
not yet in bloom — the silver-white boughs 
of the cypress and the gnarled and twisted 
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limbs of the oak all wreathed with tropical 
moss — the fresh and vivid green of the 
maple, and the tender delicate tints of the 
young sapling pines, gleaming fair among the 
deeper hues of the forest, where the mature 
pines lift high their graceful heads, and 
the stately, crowned palmettoes seem some- 
how to detach themselves and stand aloof in 
their majesty from their woodland brethren. 

In the mirror-like depths of the river 
the landscape lives again; on its still grey 
surface the little floating waifs of leaf and 
twig lie motionless in mid-stream. Can 
there be a current at all in these glassy 
waters, whereon no tiny floating leaflet 
stirs ? 

Our sturdy boatmen pull on steadily, and 
we presently overtake a boat full of sports- 
men from our hotel, on alligator-shooting 
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bent ; they are all in a simple and degag6 
costume, vestless, coatless, free and easy and 
happy ; one is standing up in the bow, tall 
and lithe, in broad hat and blue shirt, huge 
hunting-knife in belt and gun in hand. 

On a bank some little distance ahead of 
us lies a log about ten feet long — it looks 
at first only like a log ; but as we draw 
nearer, and the short-sighted ones put up 
their glasses, we distinguish cold slits of 
eyes, and jaws 

** Closed in the hideous semblance of a smile!" 

The sportsmen call back to us in a 
thrilling whisper, to " Hush, keep quiet 1 
don't come on I " We obey ; our boatmen 
rest on their oars ; we watch the sportsmen's 
boat glide slowly nearer — nearer; the 
blue-shirted marksman looks keenly along 
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the line of his levelled gun; but just at 
the moment that he fires, the lazy-looking 
log slips, slides — there is a splash and an 
eddy, and the alligator's tail gives a tanta- 
lising flip above the water as he goes down ! 

Near the spot where he vanishes there is 
a picturesque little creek ; and after a brief, 
subdued, but animated discussion, the 
sportsmen's boat glides into the sheltering 
shades of the creek ; and we leave them 
there, drawn up in ambush by the bank, 
lying in wait for the ten-foot alligator, should 
he unwarily pop up his scaly nose again. 

A little breeze rises, not enough to ruffle 
the still glassy surface of the water, but 
fresh enough to fan us pleasantly, in the 
sultry sunless afternoon heat, as we push 
on through the luxuriant wilderness that 
grows ever thicker, richer, and wilder, and 
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thread the serpentine coils of the winding 
river, between banks that seem every now 
and then about to close us in, till we find 
a little opening in the dense tangle of the 
hammock, and slip round a sharp angle 
into a fresh curl of the stream. 

Two or three times we come upon a 
seeming log lying on the low bank — a log 
which, as our boats draw near, turns, slips, 
and disappears below the water. 

At last we arrive at a spot which seems 
to us the very perfection of a place for 
landing and luncheon. We land accordingly, 
and spread our picnic cloth under a huge 
palmetto tree, while all around us the 
flowering wreaths of the blackberry-vine 
trail and cling on the bushes, and clusters 
of pale, scentless violets, and little yellow 
and white and purple flowerets are scattered 
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along the ground among the grass and 
brushwood. 

We look round carefully to assure our- 
selves there is no *' poison-ivy " near ; we 
are warned to be very wary in our wander- 
ings in the wild woods, as the mere contact 
with this plant is, with some constitutions, 
sufficient to poison the system. One 
acquaintance of ours was seriously iiJ — 
confined to his bed for many months— 
from the mere brushing against poison-ivy 
on his way through the woods. 

In a spot secure from this unpleasant 
neighbour, in the shade of the great 
palmetto, whose canopy of huge, fan-like 
leaves spreads high, high above our heads, 
we unpack the hamper of delicacies which 
the thoughtful care of our kind hostess has 
provided, and sit down to the feast, as 
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merry and happy a party as ever gathered 
under the shade of palm or pine ! 

Our tempting cakes and sandwicLes, 
with, of course, a choice selection of pies — 
when was an American luncheon complete 
without pies? — are washed down by delicious 
cool draughts of Northern cider, and 
" Florida Grape Fruit Juice," as it is 
labelled, which turns out to be a most 
delicious wine, made from the grape-fruit, 
a wine very like Moselle, but with 
a peculiar and pleasant flavour all its 
own. 

Never was a picnic hour more gaily and 
harmoniously spent than this in the 
palmetto woods, in the congenial society 
of Governor SafFord and his family; nor 
has a shower of rain, which splashes down 
with tropical suddenness, and ceases as 
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suddenly as it fell, the least power to damp 
our spirits. 

When in the evening somebody sings 
that popular one of the *' old songs " which 
describes the delights of June upon the 
Danube, we felt inclined to join in chorus 
with a slightly altered version: 

"Never, never 
Can we forget that day in March, 
Upon the Anclote Eiver ! " 

At the mouth of this river, a promising 
little settlement is growing up, and here 
again we find our countrymen well to the 
fore — where in Florida indeed do we not 
find them ? We have reason to feel proud 
of the specimens to whom we are introduced 
here — fine types of young Englishmen, 
building up for themselves comfortable 
homes, one " running " a lumber-mill, 
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another cultivating an orange-grove, all 
hopeful, prosperous, not forgetting the old 
land, but working with a will in the new. 

The Gulf Coast is developing rapidly, 
under the healthy and active influence of 
the energetic men who are taking it in 
hand, and who do not allow the grass to 
grow under their feet. 

Land of all classes and qualities may be 
had here, from the all but worthless " flat 
woods" to the finest "high pine" and 
richest " hammock." In, and immediately 
around. Tarpon Springs itself, there is 
chiefly pine-land; but within a few miles 
rich hammock abounds — witness the 
Anclote Eiver 1 

About nine miles north of Tarpon, near 
the mouth of the " Cootie Eiver," the settle- 
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ment of Tremont Springs is in process of 
formation, and, though in a very early stage 
as yet, promises well, on account of the 
fine quality of the land there, which for a 
mile or two back from the coast is a rich 
and fertile loam, wherein both the pine and 
the palmetto flourish abundantly. Beyond 
this, a couple of miles inland, the pine-lands 
pure and simple, without admixture of 
palmetto, recommence — the difference being 
plainly perceptible at a glance between the 
richer and darker soil producing the pal- 
metto, and the light sand of that favourable 
only to Jthe pine. This latter nevertheless 
is very good orange-land, but for vegetables 
and other tropical fruits the palmetto land 
is by far the most valuable. 

It is with real regret that we turn our 
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backs upon Taxpon Springs, and bid — I 
trust not " adieu " but " au revoir ! '* — ^to 
the good friends whose kindness and 
hospitality have made our visit there so 
happy. 

It will not be long, we trust, before the 
railway will reach Tarpon Springs, and 
^' open up " Tremont and all that section 
of the Gulf Coast. But at present the 
choice of routes lies between steamer and 
waggon. 

The steamer Governor Safford runs 
twice a week from Tarpon Springs to 
Cedar Keys and Tampa, making a pleasant 
trip — ^for those happy travellers who are 
" good sailors "—on the Gulf of Mexico ; 
but we prefer to return as we came, by- 
land — ^by the twenty-five miles drive 
through the flatwoods. 
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On our return journey we find these 
low-lying lands drowned from the recent 
rains, every shallow dip and hollow filled 
up with water, which the cypresses seem 
to be thirstily and rejoicingly drinking up. 
The wild-flowers are coming into blossom, 
the white bells of the paupa being especially 
abundant in the grasses all along the road. 

Arrived in Tampa, we find that, during 
the ten days which have elapsed since we 
passed through it on our way to Tarpon, 
the orange-trees have burst into bloom, 
and their rich fragrance pervades the whole 
atmosphere.^ Some of the trees are still 
studded with the red-gold globes of un- 
fallen fruit ; others are laden with the 
snowy blossoms ; and to breathe the balmy 
air of the groves is like inhaling the 
fragrance of a huge bridal bouquet. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Spring's Delights — The Land of Flowers — The Lakes— »• 
The Greeks — Through the "Dismal Swamp" — A few 
Aboriginal Polysyllables. 

We are back at Lake Maitland in the 
loveliest season of the year, when this 

fair land seems to be growing fairey day 

by day ! All earth smiles under the sunny 

kisses of the ripening spring — ^the golden 

Southern spring, whose breath has all the 

glowing warmth of summer. 

The flowers are breaking into bloom on 

land and lake ; the white blackberry 

blossoms gleam pale and sweet among 
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the trees; the great scented stars of the 
yellow jasmine cluster in golden wreaths 
on the trellis-work of porch and piazza ; 
the brilliant phlox ''blossoms purple and 
red " in grove and garden ; the wild olive 
and orchids grow low in the woods ; the 
bushes on the banks of the lake are studded 
with delicate, pink and white, waxen, heath- 
like bells ; among the rushes the purple 
flags flaunt their royal colouring, and yellow 
water-lilies open their cups among their 
broad plate-like leaves on the water — while 
over all, from shore to shore, floats the 
bridal fragrance of the orange blossoms. 
All day the mocking birds fill the air with 
music ; at sunset the whip-poor-will trills 
over and over again his monotonous cry; 
then the bell-frogs begin their nightly 
concert. Sometimes when we are driving 
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home late at night, we hear in the darkness 
the alligator's bark-like croak mingling with 
the chirrup of the frogs. Through all the 
golden and azure mornings, and the burning 
noons, and the balmy evenings, we spend our 
time out in the open air ; we bask and revel 
in the beauty and the light of sun and stars 
and moon — such moonlight ! — all the land- 
scape washed in a white glory that seems 
to turn the night to dawn 1 a pearly silver 
radiance, like the cool pure wave of light 
that surges up over the eastern horizon and 
floods the sky before the sun rises into sight. 
We row on the lakes ; we drive through 
the woods ; we lounge on the piazzas ; 
when the sun is too strong on the south 
piazza, we move round to the east. In 
this dolce-far-niente life the spring days 
glide by like a dream I The lakes are an 
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inexhaustible source of delight. Every 
curve and creek reveals new beauties. The 
leaves are coining out on the cj^ress trees 
that grow thickly along the shores, and 
stand like outposts in the shallow water, their 
light drifting draperies of moss veiling the 
entrance to many a lovely creek, and screen- 
ing off many a delicious " cosy nook," where 
we find sweet shade from the noon-day sun. 

On these tall cj^resses, late so bare and 
weird and melancholy looking, which stood 
up like wintry white skeletons, hung with 
funereal falls of moss, the leafage is unfolding 
in the tenderest, freshest, brightest shades 
of green — ^breaking softly through those 
grizzled hoary streamers. 

Like a wreath on grey hair — like buds 

of youth and hope and promise beneath a 

funeral veil — these fair young leaves mingle 

p 2 
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with the heavy falls of moss. There is 
something strangely picturesque and sug- 
gestive in the eflfect of this sweet spring 
foliage peeping among those mourning 
wreaths of cold and death-like grey, against 
the vivid cloudless blue of the Southern sky. 
We have a choice of lakes for our resort 
— the splendid Lake Maitland, and a little 
further off, lying beyond it, the chain of 
Lakes Osceola, Virginia, and Mizell — while 
closer at hand, at the bottom of our garden, 
are our own two pretty little lakes, con- 
nected by a narrow creek through which 
we can punt our boat. The smaller — ^little 
Lake Jessie, or as some of our party call it 
"Silver Lake" — ^is a little gem, a deep, still, 
oval pool, clear as glass, with shifting hues 
of sapphire and emerald reflecting the 
changing skies and fringing woods. 
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But all these lakes are beautiful — 

" I know not whicli is fairer — no, not 1 1 " 

but perhaps give the palm to Lake Mait- 
land, with its long bold sweeps of shore line, 
its green islands, and cj^ress-shaded creeks. 

Some of the company of pleasure, health, 
or fortune seekers gathered here, view these 
fair waters sesthetically, others piscatorially. 

Our artists, with sketch-block and paint- 
box, seek the most picturesque points of 
the shore — ^the best view of the islands. 
Our fishermen and women resort to the 
comers where they know the bass and perch 
do congregate — the shallow pools where tiny 
"horny heads" and "shiners," to be used 
as " bait," abound ; and they appreciate the 
sunset hour — the divinest of all the ex- 
quisite shining day! — chiefly as the time 
when the fish " bite " best. 
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Nimrod junior, daily sallying forth with 
fall accoutrement of gun, net, knife, rod, 
and bait-can, enjoys life to his heart's con- 
tent. He supplies our table with our unfail- 
ing jfish ; he occasionally brings home under 
his arm a turtle as big as a bonnet-box, to 
be made into soup ; he lands a huge gar- 
pike with formidable teeth, the terror of the 
waters — whose hideous head he preserves as 
a most valued trophy. 

In the intervals of fishing he has his gun 
handy, and sometimes gets a shot at an alli- 
gator, which ill-natured saurian is generally 
disobliging enough to sink when wounded, 
and thus snatch from the grasp of the slayer 
the triumph of bearing home the slain 1 He 
also picks off every bird that crosses his 
path — ^blue birds, cardinal birds, yellow 
woodpeckers, blue jays, rice birds, with 
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their beautiful black velvety plumage, and 
brilliant flame-toucbed wings — all the 
pretty, harmless " happy living things ! " 
the fluttering, singing flowers of the woods 
— ^nothing comes amiss to his merciless 
aim I and he employs all his spare time 
in skinning and stuffing his spoils. We 
generally come home from our boating 
excursions with a curiously mixed cargo — 
fish, birds, reptiles, flowers, shooting and 
fishing tackle ; and a novel or two to read 
in the intervals of sport. 

One day we row, or rather pole, our 
little boat up Howell's Creek, which runs 
from Lake Maitland to Lake Howell, most of 
its course winding too tortuously to allow of 
rowing. This wild and sequestered creek — 
little known or noticed as yet — ^will bear 
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compaxison with even the romantic and beau 
tiful Ocklawaha or the picturesque Anclote 
Eiver. We follow its windings through the 
wild luxuriance of the woods, pushing our 
way among purple flags and flowering 
rushes, through the spreading carpet of 
broad, flat lily leaves, nestling among which 
their white or golden cup-like blossoms 
lie, while every turn of the bending creek 
delights our eyes with some fresh picture of 
the forest tangle, of stately trees and trailing 
vines, and crowded bush, in which every tone 
and semi-tone of green is blended, from the 
tenderest sapling tints to the deep inlets of 
shade in the dense recesses of the woods. 

Here a great tree has fallen with its 
branches on the opposite shore, forming 
a natural arch across the stream — an arch 
of course all festooned with wreaths of the 
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ubiquitous tropical moss — framing in a 
rugged setting the perfect picture of the 
forest and stream and sky beyond. 

Another day we pole up the creek 
connecting Lake Maitland with Lakes 
Osceola and Virginia, on the banks of 
which latter is situated the splendid 
Seminole Hotel. The Osceola Creek is 
much narrower, and even more tortuous, 
than Howell's Creek. Plunging into its 
mazes, it seems as if we were running our 
little skiff ashore right into the heart of 
the hammock. However, the woods seem 
to open before us as we push our way — 
the opening is not very wide certainly, 
sometimes only just wide enough to per- 
mit us to pass. At about every boat'» 
length we have to turn, as best we can. 
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round an angle more or less acute, grazing 
along the bank as we turn. All the while the 
current is rushing against us and doing its best 
to bear us backwards, while we struggle with 
miffht and main to frustrate its endeavours : 
the trees interlacing above our heads shut out 
the sunlight, and their lower branches and 
bushes beset our path with briary obstacles. 
This experience, as far as its external 
aspect goes, reminds us of that of the un- 
fortunate lover who pursued the lost lady of 
his heart to the "Dismal Swamp," whereon, 

** All night long by the firefly lamp, 
She paddled her light canoe." 

" Away to the ' Dismal Swamp ' he speeds— 

His path was rugged and sore ! 
Through tangled juniper, beds of weeds, 
Through many a fen where the serpent feeds. 

And manv never trod before ! " 
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I doubt if his path could be ruggeder or 
more tangled than ours, as we push our 
way up the narrow, twisting and turning 
stream, through the wild thicket that seems 
to grow denser and denser, while trailing 
vines entwine us in an affectionate embrace; 
and briars sharp as needles tangle our hair 
and scratch our faces ; and the branches 
seem to stretch out expressly at the right 
height to hit us on the head. 

The creek is full of picturesque beauty, 
but I doubt if any one of our trio had any 
eyes left for the beautiful during the un- 
ceasing struggle for the safety of our hats 
and heads, as the boat, vigorously punted, 
shot along beneath the overhanging boughs, 
which more than once not only swept off 
our headgear, but rolled us all over, one 
after another, prostrate in the bottom of the 
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boat. Nothing ia more beautiful in its own 
style than the wild luxuriance of this " ham- 
mock " land ; but it is impossible to ap- 
preciate the charms of Nature while occupied 
in rescuing a hat stricken off into the water 
— or scrambling up breathlessly &om a fall 
inflicted by a vigorous blow &om an 
aggressive low-growing branch — or daahing 
aside, with hands already scored witHi 
scratches, a briar that threatens to " scratch 
out both our eyes 1 " 

It was carried by our unanimous vote of 
three that never, never would we "pole" 
up the "Winter Park Creek again ! And now 
it is evident that we never shall have the 
chance, for I see in a recent paper that this 
creek is to be " cleared," and widened, and 
fitted for the passage of a steam-launch for 
next season. And, moreover, our happy 
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little trio — ^whose hilarity and high spirits 
neither leaking boat nor rending briar, neither 
wet feet nor scratched faces, nor even mos- 
quito bites ! could mar — are scattered far and 
wide ! and "Echo " answers " When ? " — ^to 
the question, "When shall we three meet 
again ? " — ^we three who drifted and dreamed 
our days away on those summer lakes — and 
never thought then of the waking ! 

Why, I wonder, by the way, do people 
insist on christening these Florida lakes 
after their wives and sweethearts ? Lake 
Jessie — ^Lake Catherine — Lake Cecilia — even 
Lake Sue ! faithful lover of Sue ! could 
you not at least have made it Susanna? 
Are all the euphonious aboriginal Indian 
names exhausted, from Anathaliga to With- 
lacoochee and Yallaha? 
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I do not know whether K. Munroes 
" Florida Madrigal " has often been quoted 
before ; but even if it has, I will risk quot- 
ing it again, as it brings into rhyme a choice 
selection of these aboriginal Floridian 
names — 

" We'll sail up the Pithlachestcoatee, 

Seek hammocks on fair Waccassassa, 
Ascend to its head Chattahoochee, 

Land on Sanibel, off Punta Bassa I 
Float swiftly down Caloosahatchee, 

Escaping from Okeechobee, 
To the land of Itsopogayoxee, 

And prairies of salt Manatee, 
Dream dreams on Tohopekaliga, 

Sing songs upon old Suwannee, 
Skim the surface of Woyohokalpa, 

Tuskawilla, and Okeehumkee I 
Wakulla, Wekiva, Homosassa, 

Cheshowiska and Ocklawaha, 
The famous Lake Ichebucksassa, 

And fair Apalachicola 1 " 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A Frontier Town — Pomegranate and Magnolia— The Sing- 
ing-Time of the Mosquito — Seasonable Weather — Our 
Daily Alligator — More Orange-Groves ; the last of them ! 
— Fortunate Narcoossee — Good-bye to Florida — A Fare- 
well Word 1 

Orlando, the county seat of Orange County, 
is a thriving, stirring, " Uve " town, fuU of 
business and movement, in the active stage 
of development. Only a few years ago it 
was little more than a centre and gathering- 
place for the cattle-men whose herds grazed 
on such pasturage as they could get in the 
South Florida woods. In 1880 the railroad 
was opened ; and from that time the neigh- 
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bourhood has " settled up " rapidly, until in 
1886 there is a population of 3,000 within 
the corporate limits of Orlando, wherein, 
early in 1880, before the advent of steam 
communication, there were barely a couple 
of hundred scattered settlers. 

Now Orlando has capital shops, several 
hotels, two banks, two newspapers, livery 
stables, an opera house, public schools and 
churches, — for both white and coloured, 
separately — and, last not least, for the pros- 
perity of the city, its own manufactures. 
Waggons and carriages, furniture, boots and 
j shoes, orange wine, and other necessaries and 

luxuries of life, are made on the spot instead 
of being imported from the North — ^though 
of course Northern goods can be obtained 
if preferred. Also there is an ice-factory, 
which is a blessing to the inhabitants 
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during the long Florida summer. Orlando is 
a regular frontier town, all wooden houses 
of every conceivable style, size, and colour 
— its streets all bustle and stir and business 
— its shops much better inside than one 
would anticipate from their exteriors, which 
is a satisfactory discovery, as it is the 
" shopping " town for many a mile around. 

In April we move from Lake Maitland 
to the West End Hotel, about half a mile 
out of the city of Orlando. It is a large 
and handsome new hotel, comfortably 
and elegantly furnished ; and, most im- 
portant to our enjoyment, there is a lake 
hard by, and on it we find a boat ; the lake, 
"Concord" by name, is a little further 
from the hotel than we could have wished ; 
but the way to it is a pretty walk through 
fields ablaze with wild flowers. 
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The wild sorrel is just in the fulness of 
its rose-red bloom, and spreads like a coral- 
coloured carpet over field and grove. In 
the gardens the pomegi-anates are opening 
their lovely bells of matchless scarlet ; the 
rose trees are one mass of pink and white 
and crimson bloom; and the magnolia — 
grandiflora — ^has unfolded its immense white 
cups, smooth as satin and pure as snow, and 
fills the air with its rich fragrauce, that is 
almost too potent for many tastes. 

The immediate surroundings of Orlando 
are not as picturesque as those of Haitian d ; 
but the spring sunshine sheds a beauty over 
all the land, even over the meagre, lean, and 
hungry-looking pine-trees and sparse scrub 
herbage of the West-end suburbs of Orlando 
— a little beyond which, however, the 
woods grow richer and thicker again. 
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The time of the singing of birds lia^ 
come ! and also, alas ! the time of the 
stinging of the mosquito, 'who roameth 
abroad by night. In the dead, deep, silent 
hours of the midnight he is by our pillow, 
and his little soft, low song, piercing clear 
and delicate through the stillness, effectually 
"murders sleep/' Even in the tender 
twilight, as we sit out on the piazzas, deem- 
ing ourselves safe from the enemy as yet, 
we hear his dulcet whisper announciDg that 
his time has come ! 

SiZ'Z-Z'Z sings the little demon in our 
ears ; we slap at him viciously, but almost 
invariably too late ; he is gone, flitting off 
like a tiuy ghost, with a little triumphant 
whizz ! The daily morning greeting is " How 
are your bites to-day? " the comparison of the 
quantity and quality of the said bites is an 
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ever fruitful topic of interest ; I announce 
proudly one day the sum-total of fifty-four 
on one arm, only to have my record 
ignominiously beaten by young Nimrod s 
proclamation that he has " Sixty-two 1 " 

In the evenings we sit sociably on the 
piazza, in the broad, day-bright moonKght, 
with a bottle of ammonia, which is passed 
round from one to the other like a loving- 
cup, and applied constantly to our afficted 
hands and ears and noses and eyes — our tor- 
mentor seems to take a particular delight in 
closing up the latter organs by means of well- 
directed bites on the lids, while as regards 
the hand, he has apparently intelligence 
enough to know that a swelled and smart- 
ing index-finger is peculiarly inconvenient 
and annoying to his human enemies, and he 
directs his attentions accordingly. 
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The weather also is a trial to us. They 
say it is not the rainy season ; but neverthe- 
less day after day down comes the rain — 
in a steady, pelting, pitiless downpour, rat- 
tling like a cannonade upon the roof. This 
goes on with very brief intervals for a week, 
at the end of which the sun succeeds in van- 
quishing the storm-clouds and bursts out in 
a sky of dazzling, glaring blue, with a 
brazen blaze that is almost as eflfective as 
the rain in keeping us indoors from morn- 
ing till twilight, while the thermometer " in 
the shade " dances cheerily up in the 
nineties. 

But still and ever, with "Mark Tapley- 
an " spirits, we manage to enjoy life. The 
piazzas round the West End Hotel are broad 
and fine, and shade us from the sun as they 
shelter us from the rain ; and with pleasant 
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society, singing the " old songs " whicli axe 
not "too dear" to be sung, and joking the 
old familiar jokes, which somehow never 
pall, but grow dearer and dearer by repeti- 
tion — the days slip smoothly and pleasantly 
away. 

The Nimrod family especially enjoy 

themselves ; they have found a shop in 
Orlando where young alligators may be 

purchased very cheap ; and it seems to me 

that their chief occupation in life is walking 

into Orlando to purchase their daily alligator. 

Anyhow, the alligators accumulate until 

there are nine of them, " All alive oh I 

alive I " When any mishap occurs to one 

of them — as for instance, when one is bitten 

clean in half by his elder brother — ^his 

owners waste no time in mourning, but 

walk off to the little " general variety-store" 
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in the town to buy another. These curious 
pets live in basins of water by day, and are 
put to bed in cigar-boxes on a couch of 
moss at night. One of them, a tiny fellow, 
" Little BUly " by name, is frequently 
carried about on his mistresses shoulder, 
where he looks like a brooch or pin, cun- 
ningly devised in alligator-form, until he 
opens or closes his cold, snaky slits of 
eyes. 

We enjoy many charming drives about 
Orlando during the late afternoon hours 
when the sun is not too strong. Fine 
orange groves abound in this neighbourhood, 
and are held at high prices — a thousand 
dollars an acre being asked for good and 
well situated groves, not yet in full bearing, 
but expected to produce a good crop next 
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season. We also see a great deal of excel- 
lent wild pine-land, the height and girth of 
the trees bearing witness to the richness of 
the soil. 

We find it interesting to watch the land in 
the various and successive stages of cultiva- 
tion. We have ample opportunities for 
inspecting it in all stages, from its earliest 
one of untouched wild woods to the final 
goal of a full-bearing grove. Here are the 
close ranks of wild pines untouched by man. 
There is the first step towards cultivation — 
a stretch of blackened ground and burnt and 
cindery scrub, with smouldering fires and 
fallen trees. Next, we inspect the begin- 
ning of a grove, set out by a young English- 
man just starting in life. He has begun 
well, cleared his land thoroughly of stumps, 
set it out neatly in seedlings, tiny baby 
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seedlings, just out of the *' nursery," and 
piled up the rubbish, the old grass and 
weeds, and half-burnt scrub, in heaps, one 
beside each seedling, that they may fertilise 
the ground in their decay. Then we arrive 
at the final stage and crowning glory of 
these lands — a splendid grove of glossy, rich- 
foliaged orange trees ; the grove was sold 
lately for five thousand pounds — and its crop 
fetched nine hundred pounds last season. 
But this season, of course, there is no crop 
to sell, owing to the frost. Some fields 
around here are set out in sugar-cane, which 
they hope will do well, others in strawberries 
and tomatoes. 

A lady from Narcoossee — a rising settle- 
ment on East Tohopekaliga Lake, reports 
that there they escaped with little or no 
damage from the frost that elsewhere was 
so fatal ; many of their oranges and all the 
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trees passing uninjured througli the ordeal, 
and the groves promising a good crop in the 
coming season. She gave us some specimens 
of the growing fruit from her grove — ^little 
dark green baby oranges, now — in late 
• April — ^about the size of a large filbert, 
formed and grown of course since the Janu- 
ary frosts. She also showed us a basketful 
of her garden products — ^green peas and 
green oats. They had their own new potatoes 
and green peas on New Year's Day, and were 
now gathering this second crop of vegetables- 
On the whole it is clear that wonderfully 
little damage has been done to the progress 
and prospects of the State by the almost 
unprecedented severity of this season. 

We see with regret the time draw near 
when we must take our leave of this sunny 
Southern clime which some one — ^I know 
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not who — ^has unkindly, if not untruly, 
described as 

" The land of the 'possum, mosquito, and jigger, 
Where the rattlesnake crawls in the burning ho^ 
sand, 
And the red-bug he bites both the white man and 
nigger!" 

I don't know about the nigger; but I can 
answer for it from sad experience that he 
bites the white man — and woman too ! 

Even the nightly whirr and sting of the 
mosquito, the plague of flies that swarm by 
the hundred and thousand, especially at meal 
times, and seek a suicidal end in our milk, 
and soup and tea and coffee — ^they are per- 
fectly impartial as to which they drown in 
-^-even the gnats and the heat and the 
torrid sun-glare, fail to entirely reconcile us 
to departure from Florida. 

But the glowing days of the last of April 
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hasten by ; the rose-red of the fields of wild- 
sorrel dims and fades into a dull brick 
colour; the gardens blaze brighter and 
brighter with rich luxuriance of flowers ; 
and the hour comes when we have to bid a 
regretful goodbye — the sadder because we 
know not when we may meet again ! — to 
the kind friends who " see us off " at the 
Orlando depot. Thence the evening train 
bears us to Sanford, where we take the 
night boat for Jacksonville. 

The splendid steamers of the De Bary- 
Baya line are luxuriously fitted up, and we 
get an excellent supper and breakfast on 
board. 

In the evening we go out on deck and 
watch the effect of the electric light at the 
vessel's bow on the landscape. The white 
glare kills the colour of the forest-clad 
shores ; the blanched woods have a strange. 
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cold, silvery sheen ; this argent blaze 
that robs them of their daylight tints 
lends them an unreal and spectral beauty. 
So might the shades of dead trees 
look in a nether world — a sunless world of 
pale and hueless spectres ! The palmettoes 
in some strange way seem to stand out 
separately from their forest-brethren, and 
loom like tall white imperial ghosts of 
themselves between the dark river and 
the dark, moonless sky. 

A weird and dream-like vision is this 
unearthly-looking white world of woods, 
shining out pale and ghostly between the 
deep, mysterious shadows of the river and 
the dim purple distance of heaven ! It is 
the last picture left " in our mind's eye " of 
Florida! — that is, of characteristic Florida 
landscape ; for the next morning in 
Jacksonville we simply pass straight from 
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the steamer to the railway station, where 
the train is smoking which is to bear us on 
our Northward way. 

So now the North lies before us, and the 
sunny South behind. Goodbye to the land of 
pine and palmetto ! of fair lakes and desolate 
swamps ! of alligators and orange-groves I 
of the magnolia and the mocking-bird ! of 
picturesque winding rivers, whose every twist 
and turn is a matchless curve of beauty ! 

Goodbye to the land that has en- 
thralled us by the nameless and inde- 
scribable charm that is all her own ! fair 
Florida I the Land of Promise ! whither the 
tide sets strong and full now from the over- 
crowded old lands — whither so many are 
turning their faces to-day, to seek a future 
and build up a home. 

But let my last words about this sunny 
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South be — what cannot be said too often 
in warning to intending immigrants — 
Florida, with all its fascinations for 
tourists and sportsmen, its dreamy dolce- 
far-niente life for the convalescent and the 
pleasure- seeker, is no place for young men 
without capital, unless they are willing to 
grasp the nettle of hard work, accept the 
plain stern fact of possibly, nay, probably, 
rough daily toil. No indolent and easy 
life for the pioneer here ! he must dig the 
ground or drive a waggon — groom a horse 
— bud a tree, or build a fence, just as 
occasion demands and opportunity presents 
itself. No sauntering and gathering roses 
by the way ! no dolce far niente for the 
settlers in their early days, when the land has 
to be cleared — the cottage built — the grove 
and garden planted out. Strength to toil 
in the fierce heat of the semi-tropical sun, 
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courage to face the hardships of frontier life 
uncomplainingly and cheerfully, patience to 
loait, energy and sanguine spirits to look 
ahead to the future through the hard 
struggle of the present — these qualities are 
imperatively needed by the settler here. 

The grove will increase in value year by 
year; the garden will soon repay the 
trouble it has cost ; the growth of a home 
win be the reward of labour. But the toil 
is hard and the day is long ! And work, 
unflinching work, is the only road to 
success, here as elsewhere, for him who 
starts in life without the golden key. 
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brities from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 

[In the presF, 

Irish Legends and Folk Lore. By Lady Wilde. 2 vols. 

crown 8vo. 21s. 

Foods and Drinks; or, Philosophy in the Kitchen. By an 

** Old Bohemian.'* Grown Svo. New and Enlarged Edition. 2s. 6cl. 

Famous Plays. From Congreve*s ** Love for Love" to Lytton*8 

"Lady of Lyons." With a Discourse by Way of Prologue on the Play- 
houses of the Bestoration. By J. FixzasBALD Mollot. Large post 
Svo. 128. 

The Abbe Liszt : The Story of His Life. By E. Lbdos db 

Beaufobt. Crown Svo. With Three Portraits. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Oranges and Alligators : or, Life in South Florida. By 

IzA DuFPUs H-iKDY. Crowu Svo. 6s. 

Living Paris, and France: A New Guide to the Manners, 

Monuments, and Institutions of the People. With Maps, Plans, and 
Copious Index. 78. 6d. 

Eighty-five Years of Irish History (1800-85). By W. J. 

O'Neill Daunt. With Notes by Lady Flobbnob Dixie. 2 vols, crown 
Svo. 21f. 

Fifty Years of a Good Queen's Reign. By A. H.. Wall^ 

Imperial 16mo. 6s. Bevelled boards, gilt edges. 7s. 6d. 

Robertson of Brighton : With some Notices of his Times and 

Contemporaries. By the Bev. F. Arnold. Post Svo. 9s. 

Tlllotson's Sermons. Selected, Edited, and Annotated by the 

Bev. G. W. Weldon. Crown Svo. 7s. 6cl. 



TWO HEW CHRISTMAS ANNUALS FOR 1886. 

Price One Shilling each, 

THE CHAPLAIN'S CRAZE : being the Mastery of Findon 
Friars. By Manville Fenn. [October 20. 

THE SKELETON KEY. By Eichard Bowling. 
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ITew and Forthcomiiig Works. 



Found Guilty. By Fbakk Babbstt. 8 vols. 81s. 6d. 

lln November^ 

Sip James Appleby, Bart. : A Story of Modem English 

Life. By Kathabinx S. Macquoid. 3 yoLb. 8l8. 6d. lln October, 

The Copper Queen : A Story of To-day and Yesterday. By 

Blaxche Boosetelt. 3 toIb. Sis. 6d. lln October 

A Shadowed Life. By Biohabd Ashb Eino (<< Basil"). Anther. 

of ** The Wearin* o* the Oieen," Ae. 3 toLb. Sis. 6d. INow readff* 

Jack and Three Jills. By F. 0. Philips^ Author of '' As in a 

LooloDg Glass," &q, 2 toIs. 218. INow read^ 

The Master of the Ceremonies. By G. Mantilu Fkhn. 

8 Tols. 81s. 6d. INow remi§* 

In One Town. By the Author of ** Anchor Watoh Tarns," te. 

2 Yols. 2l8. [Now readif. 

Fatal Bonds. By Biohabd Dowlimo. 8 vols. 81s. 6d. 

lNowfeai§» 

Two Pinches of SnufT. By William Wbstall. 8 toIs. 

81s. 6d. [2^010 read^ 

A Princess of Jutedom. By Chablbs Gibbon. 8 toIs. 

31s. dd. INow ready. 

The Chilcotes. By Lesub Ebith. 8 vols. 81s. 6d. 

INow ready. 

Under Two Fig Trees. By H. F. Lbsteb^ With Original 

IlliutrationB by A. Hitobooox. Ss. 6d. INow ready. 

The Aliens. By Hbbbt F. Ebbban. 2 yoIs. 128. 

[ffaw ready 
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POPULAR NOVELS. 

Price Six Shillings each, 

UL LORIMER. By Theo. Gift. 

HER WEEK'S iMDSEMEHT. By the Author of « PhyUis." 

A HERO OF ODR TIMK By M. U. Lermontofif. Translated 

from the Bossian by B. J. Lippmann. 

LODISi By Katharine S. Macquoid. 
DOroiE CDWraiG. By G. Manville Fenn. 
AS n A LOOKING GUSS. By F. C. PhUips. 
SOCIAL YICISSITDDES. By F. C. PhiUps. 
THAT YHJiAIH, ROMEO I By J. Fitzgerald MoUoy. 
THE SACRED HOGGET. By B. L. Farjeon. 
GREAT PORTER SQUARE. By B. L. Farjeon. 

THE HOUSE OF WHITE SHADOWS. By B. L. Farjeon. 

LESS THAH KIH. By J. E. Panton. 

PROPER PRIDE. By B. M. Croker. 

PRETTY BSS HEYILLE. By B. M. Croker. 

COWARD ARD COQUETTE. By the Author of '< The Parish 

of miby." &o. 

THE PRETTIEST WOIAM n WARSAW. By Mabel Collins. 



Price Seven ShiUing$ and Sixpence. 

COIEDIES FROI A COUHTRT SIDE. By W. Outram Tristram, 

Aotbor of " Jnliui TreTac." 
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POPULAR mYELS— Continued. 



Price Five Shillings, 

ATU : A STORY OF THE LOST ISLAND. By Mrs. J. Gregory 

Smith. 

Price Three Shillings and Sixpence, 

THE HEW RIVER : A Komance of the Days of Hugh 

Myddelton. By Somervillfe Gibney, With a Frontispiece by 
M. Fitzgerald. 

DMDER TWO FIG TREES. By H. Francis Lester. With 

Twenty-one Original Illustrations by A. Hitchcock. 

DAVID BROOME ; or, OUT OF THE WORLD. By Mrs. Robert 

O'Reilly. With Twelve Whole-page Illustrations by Fred 
Barnard. 



Price Two Shillings, picture boards, or 2s, 6d, chth, 

SNOWBOM) AT EAGLE'S. ByBretHarte. 
YIYA. By Miss Forrester. 

THE FLOWER OF DOOM. By Miss Betham-Edwards. , 

FOLLY MORRISON. By Frank Barrett. 

HONEST DAYIE. By Frank Barrett. 

GRIF. By B. L. Farjeon. 

UNDER ST. PAUL'S. By Richard Bowling. 

THE DUKE'S SWEETHEART. By Eichard DowUng. 

THE OUTUW OF ICELAND. By Victor Hugo. 
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Ne^v Shilling Novels. 



A House of Tears. 

** Must take rank in imaginative fiction with the best of the Tales from 
Blackwood^ or the weird fancies of Edgar Allen Poe." — Life. 

Lady Val worth's Diamonds. By the Author 

of " A Mental Struggle." 

'* In incident it is abundant and stirring It does not fail 

throughout to enchain the attention of the reader." — Aberdeen Journal, 

A Ppince of Darkness. By the Author of 

** The Honse on the Marsh/* &c. 

*• A spirited melodrama, written with unflagging buoyancy, and oyerflowing 
with exciting occurrences." — St, Jameses Gazette. 

Oliver's Bride. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

" A perfect gem." — Vanity Fair. 

The Dark House; a Knot Unravelled. By 

George Manville Fenn. 
" An inscrutable and bewildering mystery." — Pall Mall Qpzette. 

A Deadly Errand. By Max Hillaby. 

** It is impossible to put it down until it is finished." — Whitehall Review. 

Eve at the Wheel. By Geobgb Manville 

Fenn. 
** A delightfully fresh and readable story."— G2a«^ou; Herald. 

Molka, By B. L. Fabjeon. 

" A gem of truthful, powerful, poetio writing.*' — Morning Advertiser, 
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?RESS OPINIONS ON RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS. 



The Letters of George Sand. Edited and 

with a Biography of George Sand. By R. L. de Beaufort. 
With six portraits of George Sand at various periods of her 
life. 3 vols., Demy 8vo., cloth. 36s. 

** Charming, entertaining, interesting, instmctive.** — World, 

** They are fuller of frank self-revelation than the autobiography . • . 
They abound in interesting notices of public affairs . . . Their intrinsic 
interest, great as it is, is subordinated to the fascination exercised over as by 
the individuality of the gifted writer . . . The letters of what we may call 
the early period are full of domestic interest/' — The Times, 

*' The most important of recent contributions to biography. . . ! • The 
Letters were written to all sorts of people, and they discuss all sorts of questions. 
That they are extremely interesting it is scarcely necessary to say.*' — Graphic* 

** It is this second George Sand — good, kindly, unselfish, brave, devoted to 
duty, and, for all her genius, unaffectedly modest — it is this George Sand we 
can best study in her correspondence. And this points to what is, I think, the 
main interest and charm of her collected letters." — Academy* 

*' Their intrinsic interest, the Jarge additions that they make to the know- 
ledge of their author's character, the varied scenes and the numerous attractive 
personalities that they bring before us, can neither escape the notice, nor 
disappoint the expectation, of any competent reader. M. Ledos de Beaufort 
has, in some respects, improved the conditions in which the work comes before 
such a reader. We had occasion to comment on the very insuf&cient annotation 
of the French edition. This, M. Ledos de Beaufort has largely and usefolly 
increased. He has also been well advised in illustrating his volumes (whi<^ are 
handsomely printed) with six portraits, ranging from the early, and in every 
sense romantic, sketch of Delacroix to Nardar's photograph, taken when G«orge 

Sand was an old woman The translation itself is, if not exactly a 

masterpiece, for the most part quite flaent and readable as well as exact. The 
biographical sketch preceding it is rather more exotic in style than the text, and 
leans decidedly more to the side of enthusiasm than to that of criticism ; but it 
contains a convenient statement of facts. Altogether the book may be veiy 
well recommended to English readers." — Athenaiun. 

** Turning from novels to one of the greatest of novelists, * though, perhaps, 
a little not so much read as she used to be,' we encounter the * Letters of 
George Sand,' translated by M. Raphael de Beaufort, and published, not in a 
cheap shape as in France, but in three handsome and rather hea>y volumes. 
The English edition has the advantage of being illustrated with most interesting 
portraits of Madame Dudevant The correspondence is an in- 
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THE LETTERS OF GEORGE SA^D-^continued, 

dispensable commentary on her Memoirs Any reader who has once 

felt the fascination of this wonderfal woman, so astonishing a mixture of genius, 
goodness, nobility, meanness, kindness, self-deception, passion, and coolness ; 
this Napoleon in petticoats, and with fiction, not fact, for her battle-field, will 
find it hard to leave off reading her letters. They are excellently readable 
in the English translation, which is equipped with a brief biography and notes." 
— Daily News, 

<* Of wide interest. The volnmes'contain letters to About, Louis Blanc, Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, and others ; and they give the reader personal glimpses of 
the aspirations and fears, the struggles, and the lights and shades of one of the 
most remarkable women of our times, and of one of the most brilliant writers 
of the century." — St. Jameses Gazette. 

** George Sand played a prominent part in the revolutionary storm that more 
than once raged over France during her lifetime, 1804-1876. Often her 
utterances in the reviews and newspapers were veiled. It was to her friends 
she formulated her ideals and poured forth her longings. The record in her 
'Letters ' reads like the romance of a new Arcadia. Sometimes, it is tme, the 
writer's vigour exceeds her discretion; but then she gives utterance to a 
thousand and one brilliant ideas that go a long way towards compensating for 

any of these peruees de guerre A word in conclusion for the 

tnuislator. M. Ledos de Beaufort has accomplished his somewhat long, yet 
we would suppose not uninteresting, task deftly. We have not the original 
Memoirs before us to consult, but the translator has rendered the ' Letters ' into 
plain and simple language which adds yet another temptation to incline 
readers to take in hand a very readable and a very remarkable work." — Pictorial 
World. 

'* No memoirs of George Sand can be complete without her autobiography, 
as laid out in correspondence to accompany them. * The Letters of George 
Sand,* translated as well as edited by Raphael Ledos de Beaufort, and recently 
published by Messrs. Ward and Downey in three substantial volumes, are all 
her admirers or disciples can desire. This bulky collection of epistles from the 
most piquant pen of its age, though it will stand in English bookshelves by the 
side of the many excellent sketches of the authoress's life we have already had, 
is in itself a record of her career, saturated furthermore with her individuality, 
lightened by her incisive style, and illuminated by her pleasant Gallic wit and 
shrewdly sarcastic periods. George Sand must ever be her own best historian, 
but here in these letters there is more interest than that of mere personal 
narmtive or exposition of the fancies and foibles of this distinguished 

novelist For those whose curiosity makes them desire to recognise 

the great writer's individuality the half-dozen portraits in these volumes, 
representing her as painted by Delacroix's and other faithful brushes, 
will be full of interest. A more useful ■ collection of letters than this 
excellently translated and published series has not been issued for some time." — 
Daily Telegraph. 

'* We do not hesitate to give a cordial welcome to these volumes with which 
M. de Beaufort has enriched our literature through the medium of a good 
English translation. . . . The work is the most important one of the kind 
that has appeared in France since the publication of the correspondence of 
Madame de R^mosat. Indeed, the letters of George Sand must be assigned a 
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BOBEBTSON, OF BBIGHTON— continueei. 

iBobertsoii, is, at the same time, in all probability« more trae than that of Mr. 
Brooke, and he judges him from a safer and a truer standpoint than that most 

erratic theologian The autobiographical sketches which the writer 

has brought together from Bobertson's own works, are well chosen ; bat more 
interest attaches to the reminiscences of the gifted preacher which Mr. Arnold 

has himself gathered during his stay at Brighton Mr. Arnold's yolame 

is one which may be safely recommended to the attention of all those who wish 
to form a conception of the position which ' Bobertson, of Brighton * held among 
our English clergy, and his present biographer has done well in recognizing the 
errors as well as the merits of a man who was, however much we may differ 
from him in many respects, a remarkable man." — John BuU, 

** All admirers of the Be v. F. W. Bobertson will welcome the Bev. F. Arnold's 
* Bobertson, of Brighton * as throwing fresh light on his character and surround- 
ings Mr. Arnold brings into this work an interesting description 

of Brighton as it was a generation ago; also some account of Bobertson's 
contemporaries, devoting a whole chapter to that of his friendship for and 
Influence over Lady Byron." — Leeds Mercury. 

*' It is impossible not to be interested in * Bobertson, of Brighton ; with 
borne Notices of his Times and Contemporaries,' by the Bev. Frederick Arnold. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Stopford Brooke's admirable biography there was still room 
lor a supplement like this, full of small facts and probable conjectures, the out- 
come of much genuine research and devotion. Mr. Arnold has been fortunate 
In meeting several of Bobertson's personal friends, and from these he has 
leaned many slight but characteristic anecdotes. He is able also to explain the 
^nancial position of Trinity Chapel while Bobertson held the incumbency." — 
Guardian, 

' ** Surely it ought to be interesting to read the history of such a man 

ilis biographer has been able to show us what he was in all his varied moods. 
'We are truly thankful for this entertaining and instructive contribution to our 
|)iographical hterature." — Christian Commonwealth. 

*' With loving, sedulous ardour he analyses Mr. Bobertson's Sermons, pointing 

otlt numerous passages in which the personal element is strikingly present 

The main source, however, to which the author is indebted, is the reminiscences 
ot Bobertson he has himself gathered from persons in and about Brighton, who 
knew and admired him, and some of whom enjoyed his personal friendship. 
The charm of the book is in these reminiscences. A vast number of facts which 
escaped the knowledge of Brooke, unfolding views of Bobertson's character and 
genius hitherto unknown to the public, are, as it were, here snatched from the 
oblivion to which they were fast rushmg, and added to the literary heritage of 
mankind. For the diligence with which Mr. Arnold has collected these &ct8, 
and the skill with which he has used them, we are largely his debtors. The 
admirers of Bobertson will find this book much more fascinating than his Life, 
and that it gives them a much larger and richer conception of the man ; and 
whether they agree or differ with the author in his criticisms of Bobertson's 
theological teaching, they will thank him for the delight, and stimulus, and 
enlargement of view, his book has afforded them.** ^Primitive Methodist 
Magazine. 

** The style is sensible ; dear, some of the oriticisms and fair strictures on 
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BOBEBTSON, OF BBIQRTO^— continued. 

BobertBon*8 yiews and expressions of them are intelligent, and the work is at 
onoe sympathetic and jnst." — Scotsman. 

** We are glad to testify that Mr. Arnold has given ns something which none 
who oher sh a reverent admiration for the great Brighton prophet will receive 
without gratitnde. Mr. Arnold has evidently been gathering notes, impressions, 
and recollections of Bobertson for some considerable time. He lived in 
Brighton for nearly seven years, and made the acquaintance of many persons 
who Ipiew Mr. Bobertson. He has made a very felicitous use of much of the 
material thus collected, and certainly we get much additional information 
concerning a good and great man of whom the world will not tire of hearing or 

of reading for many a long year to come The author has taken a very 

great deal of pains by way of seeking for any kind of light which could increase 
his knowledge of the man concerning whom he writes. His acquaintance with 
Brighton, Oxford, and Cheltenham has been sufficient to enable him to write 
with much personal interest about three of the places in which Bobertsor 
exercised his ministry ; and he visited Winchester for the purpose of completing 
an acquaintance with all the spheres in which that wonderful young man ful- 
filled bis vocation. Of every place there is something interesting to tell ; and 

Mr. Arnold is sympathetic with both the places and the preacher We 

nave been much interested in the perusal of a volume which, from first to last, 
does not include one dull page." — Ziterary World. 

** There was more than one reason why a new Life of Bobertson should be 
written to supplement the * masterly work ' of Mr. Stopford Brooke, as Mr. 
Arnold calls it ; and this book is a good and useful one. Its interest, however, 
lies quite as much in the notices of Bobertson's contemporaries as in the study 
of the principal figure. The biographer admires his hero, but without blindness 
to his faults of intellect, some of which nearly approach to moral defects." — 
St. Jamet^s Gazette. 

** Mr. Arnold's chief object has been to bring out the individuality of the 
man, rather than to dwell on the characteristics of the preacher. His book is 
full of anecdotes and reminiscences, and will be appreciated not only by the 
enthusiastic admirers of Bobertson, but by the general reader, who may take 
onr word that it is not dull." — London Figaro. 

** Bobertson's personal memory may in the nature of things, become dim 
and distant — the preacher, the thinker, cannot die. His influence may be said 
to have been world-wide. On those who were brought under is personal 
influence the impression he made was never effaced. A writer in * Scribner ' 
records that once travelling in the South of France he met a wild, revolutionary, 
unbelieving surgeon, on his way to join the army in Mexico, and knowing that 
the writer was a clergyman, he'j asked if he biew aught of Bobertson ; he had 
read his sermons, and they had powerfully i^ected him. Next day the writer 
met Augustin Cochin, a devout Catholic, who asked for particulars about * an 
extraoroUnary preacher— one Frederick Bobertson.' All schools quoted him, 
all creeds felt m him a magnet of spiritual attraction." — Cheltenham Chronicle, 
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LEAVES FBOM THE LIFE OF A SPECLiL GOBRESPONDENT— <;onttntt«(?. 

'* Eminently readable. • • • There is hardly a dull page in it. . • • His 
generosity and good temper are inexhaustible." — Athenaum. 

** The graphic and powerful writing is by no means the only feature of 
the work; for the anecdotes are good, and there is a prevailing feeling of 
the writer being in bright, cheerful spirits (which are imparted to Ms readers), 
while, above all, there is a kindly word for eveiyone.*' — Court Journal, 

** Personal, audaciously but not offensively personal, Mr. O'Shea is never 
tiresome ; nor is there a particle of gall in his gossiping recollections." — Daily 
Telegraph, 

** Glowing with a rich, broad, and boisterous humour, which those who 
are familiar with Mr. 0*Shea's style always expect and never faH to find." — 
Freeman's Journal, 

*< We cordially recommend these lively and entertaining volumes to readers 
of all tastes." — Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, 

** The fund of amusing anecdote and personal reminiscences with which this 
work abounds embraces a crowd of individuals and a series of events amply 
sufficient to ensure the success of any number of * Leaves ' when discoursed of 
in the peculiarly entertaining style of the author."— Jlfomtn^ Advertiser, 

'* The freshest and pleasantest collection of desultory reminiscences. . . . 
Every page has its anecdote, like a sip of champagne." — CathoUe World. 

Punch says : 
** Oh bright and lively is 0*Shea — ^that is, this John AnonsTus is — 
His book as bright and lively as the autiior, who may trust us, is ; 
He discourseth of Napolbon, tobacco, and philology ; 
Of Paris and of pugilists. Lord Wolsblby and zoology ; 
Of Gambetta and of Calobaft, of cookery and quackery ; 
Of SiNNBTT and balloonacy, of Sala and of Thaokbray I . 
With * special ' journeys to and fro, direct, delayed, and roundabout : 
For here and there and everywhere this Special loves to bound about I 
With most things he is conversant, from monkey unto mineral — 
And talks on warlike matters like a modern Meejor-Gineral I" 

** It may at once be said these reminiscences of a Special Correspondent's 
career afford extremely easy and amusmg reading; that there are not many 
dull pages in them; and that not unseldom there are descriptive strokes 
and sketches of men and events that are worthy of permanent preservation*"— 
Scotsman, 

** Bedolent of stories throughout, told with such a cheery spirit, in so genial 
a manner, that even those they sometimes hit hard cannot, when they 
read, refrain from laughing, for Mr. 0*Shea is a modem Demooritus ; and yet 
there runs a vein of sadness, as if, Uke Figaro, he made haste to lauiij^, 
lest he should have to weep.*' — Society, 
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LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT— continti^d. 

**The great charm of his pages is the entire absence of dnlness and 
the evidence they afford of a delicate sense of humour, considerable powers 
of observation, a store of apposite and racy anecdote, and a keen enjoyment of 
life.'*— £ftondard. 

** One of the liveliest and best books of its kind that I have read. Mr. 
0*Shea seems in his day to have been everywhere under the sun, and to have 
seen everything and everybody of importance." — Western Morning News. 

** Delightful reading. ... A most enjoyable book. ... It is kinder 
to readers to leave them to find out the good things for themselves. They will 
find material for amusement and instruction on every page ; and if the lesson 
is sometimes in its way as melancholy as the moral of Firmin Maillard's * Les 
Demiers Boh^mes,' it is conveyed after a fashion that recalls the light-hearted 
gaiety of Paul de Kock's ' Damoselle du Cinqui^me ' and the varied pathos and 
humour of Henri Murger." — Whitehall Review, 

** Mr. 0*Shea is vivacious and amusing. . . . His first volume is the most 
interesting, with his sprightly recollections of Bohemian Paris. . . . Mr. 
O'Shea kept some strange company in those days — ^English, French, Irish, of all 
nationalities — and has some entertaining things to tell about most of them."— > 
World. 



Boyalty Bestored; or^ London Under 

CHARLES n. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy, Author of 
" Court Life Below Stairs ; or, London under the Georges,^ 
&c. Two vols., large crown 8vo., with an Original Etching 
of Charles IT., and eleven other portraits. 25s. 

** Mr. Molloy brings to his task a general admiration for his hero, to whose 
faults, although he cannot deny them altogether, he is as blind as regard for 
established facts will let him be. . . . Before leaving Mr. Molloy's book we 
may say that he tells his story well, and that his style is fluent and agreeable. 

— TtOT««. 

** The most important historical work yet achieved by its author 

It has remained for a picturesque historian to achieve such a work in its entirety 
and to tell a tale as it has never before been told." — Daily Telegraph, 

** A series of pictures carefully drawn, well composed, and correct in all 
details. Mr. Molloy writes pleasantly, and his book is thoroughly enter- 
taining." — Oraphic, 

*< Presents us for the first time with a complete description of the social 
habits of the period.'* — Olobe. 

** We are quite prepared to recognise in it the brisk and fluent style, the 
ease of narration, and other qualities of like nature, which, as was pointed out 
ia this journal, characterized his former hooka.^^^Athenaum, 
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BOYALTY RESTOBED— continuecf. 

" Mr. Fitzgerald MoUoy extenuates in nothing the heartless viciousness of 
Charleses life, and the cold and even contempt of his pitiless dealing with the 
long series of scandals of which history and art have perpetuated the memory, 
points the moral of the story, without moralising, as sharply as can he desired. 
At the same time, he is not tender to the preceding time, and he marshals some 
stem facts against the notion that morals were at any high standard under the 
Lord Protector. He does not like Cromwell, and he has found a congenial task 
in the picturing of his death-bed. But it needs no retrospective partisanship 
to make the last scene of Oliver's great life an awful one ; the recorded facts do 
that sufficiently. There are three 'natural' deaths in English history on 
which, we suppose, the least imagiuative of readers must have sometimes dwelt in 
fancy, — ^those of Edward ILL, Elizabeth, and Cromwell. The sordid forsaken- 
ness of the first, the ghastly grimness of the second, the spiritual strife of the 
third, impress them on the memory. Briefly, but forcibly, Mr. Molloy depicts 
the great man's death, the hurried burial, the tricked-out, Spanish-costumed, 
purple-cloaked, crowned effigy, the throng to the show, the public weariness of 
it, the pelting of the escutcheon above the gate of Somerset House with mud, 
after the immemorial manner of mobs, and the costly mock-funeral at 

Westminster Abbey It is hard for us, in these unpicturesque and 

onenthusiastic times, to imagine London en fete; but picturing to ourselves the 
comparatively little London to which Charles returned in triumph, we may get, 
with the assistance of Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy's spirited and pictorial sketch, 
some notion of the aspect of the capital when royalty was restored. The story 
of Charles's marriage, of the prodigious dowry — about which there were so 
many subsequent difficulties, and with regard to which the King behaved with 
such ungentlemanlike meanness that it is pleasant to know he did not get one 
half of the money — of the young Queen's innocence of the ways of his world, 
her wrongs, her sufferings, her brief resistance, her long, lamentable acquiescence, 
her unfailing love, is well told in this book. Whenever, in its pages, we catch 
sight of Catherine, it is a relief from the vile com}>any that crowds them, the 
shameless women and the contemptible men on whom • the fountain of honour ' 
lavished distinctions, which ought from thenceforth to have lost all meaning 
and attraction for honest folk. The author has studied his subjects with care 
and industry ; he reproduces them either singly or in groups, with vivid and 
stirring effect ; the comedy and the tragedy of the Court-life move side by side 

in his chapters A chapter on the Plague is admirable, — impressive 

without any fine writing ; the description of the Fire is better still. To Mr. 
Molloy's narrative of the Titus Gates episode striking merit must be accorded ; 
also to the closing chapter of the work with its picture of the hard death of 
King Charles." — Spectator. 

*• Mr. J. Fitzgerald Molloy makes a remarkable advance beyond his preceding 
works in style and literary method. His book, which is the best, may very 
well be the last on the subject. . . . The shrewdness, the cynicism, and 
the profound egotism of the Merry Monarch are dexterously conveyed in this 
picture of him, and the book is variously and vividly interesting." — W(yrld. 

" The author of ' Boyalty Bestored ' has never offered the public so graphic, 
80 fascinating, so charming an exampi of faJi l lives revivified, and dimmed 
scenes revitalized by the magic of the pictaresque historic sense." — Boston 
Literary World, ... 
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ROYALTY 'RESTOB.ED— continued. 

'* He has told his tale with skill and clearness, and his work is sufficient to 
put the facts before a reader who may require the information, or may not before 
have examined that portion of his country's history. The period is not one 
that most people would care to turn to frequently without some special purpose, 
for it is on the whole the most discreditable in the annals of England. To any 
who seek to turn over this sickly page of the national story, Mr. MoUoy gives it 
in sufficiently connected form." — Queen, 

** Mr. Molloy has not confined himself to an account of the King and his 
courtiers. He has given us a study of London during his reign, taken, as far as 
possible, from rare and invariably authentic sources." — Glasgow Evening News 

** In his delineation of Charles, Mr. Molloy is very successful. . . . He 
avoids vivid colouring; yet rouses our interest and sympathy with a skilful 
hand.** — St, James's Gazette. 

** Will be greedily devoured as a palatable dish by such as have an appetite 
for the intrigues and follies of Courts, as well as by those who just sufficiently 
love English History to study it in a free-and-easy, desultory fashion.*' — Modem 
Society. 



The Unpopular King : The Life and 

TIMES OF EICHAKD III. By Alfred 0. Lbggb, 
F.C.H.S. Two vols., demy 8vo., with an Etched Portrait 
of Richard HI., and Fifteen other Illustrations. 30s. 

" The labour you have bestowed on this portion of English history is a proof 
of your sincerity, of your love of truth. I have not much faith in the accuracy 
of what we term history, and am prepared to believe that much that we learn 
under that name is not greatly better than fiction. Tou have had access to 
much new matter, and your labour may have the effect of displacing some of the 
old legends in which we have been taught to believe." — John Bright, 

** The romance of Bichard*s life is still one of the most fascinating of English 
historicfd episodes, and in Mr. Legge's book the story loses none of its charms. 
We are carried forward from event to event, from place to place, with a vigour 

which enhances greatly the pleasure of reading These two g«odly 

volumes, with excellent illustrations, abound in matters of deep interest." — The 
Antiquary, 
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It is impossible to read it without enlarging to a great extent one*s knowledge 
of an important period. Indeed, it is scarcely too much to say that every student 
of the latter Plantagenet period must refer to these pages." — Illustrated London 
News. 
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THE UNPOPULAB KING— continued. 

'* The most important of recent contributions to the history of England, and 
one of the most cnrioasly fascinating of historical narratiye.*' — Manehe$ter 
Examiner. 

** These two volames represent an enormous amonnt of laborions and 
conscientious research into the known histories of Bichard III., and Mr. Legge 
has unearthed a document hitherto, we believe, unpublished, among the papers 
in possession of the Duke of Devonshire. As we have said, a great deed of 
valuable labour has been bestowed on the preparation of this book, and such 
labour is never bestowed in vain Those who read the book, and they are likely 
to be many, will possess themselves of a large collection of information about 
England in the times of Bichard III., whether they agree with Mr. Legge*8 
opinion and accept his conclusions or not." — Manchester Covrier. 

'* Mr. Legge is entitled to the credit of bringing forward much that is new 
and that tails in favour of Bichard. His task is accomplished with much care. 
The book is a welcome contribution to the study of an epoch and oharaoter 
which will form subjects of lasting controversy.*' — Notes and Queries, 

** Mr. Legge has given us a very interesting book. He writes with vigour 
and spirit, sometimes almost with eloquence.'' — John BtUl, 

** If Mr. Alfred Legge fails to convince the English people — or those who 
have the good fortune to peruse his very able work — that Bichard the Third 
has been shamefully traduced, it is certain that no one else need ever attempt 
the task of vindicating the reputation of * The Unpopular King.' • • . . 
A most valuable contribution to contemporary literature." — Figaro, 

** A thoughtful, clever, and highly interesting study of one of the most com- 
plex and curious characters in the history of our country, and a graphic picture 
of the period in which be lived. The work is an interesting and valuable con- 
tribution to historical literature.*' — Society, 

"These volumes give a graphic picture of England at the close of the 
fifteenth century, and Mr. Legge's style is a remarkably good style — ^fluent, 
correct, incisive, and graceful. He deserves great credit for the pains he has 
taken to clear up many an * historic doubt.* " — Topical Times, 

** It is impossible to read the story he tells with so much power and dis- 
crimination without coming to the conclusion that, after all, the * Unpopular 
King * exhibited traces of virtue rare in his age and not too common in our 
own. The work is interesting throughout, and is a welcome and valuable 
addition to the literature of a period in which so much was done for weal and 
woe in England." — Leeds Mercury, 

<* His frequent references to official documents, patents, and such like, among 
the Harleian MSS., bear out his account of his researches among imprinted 
materials ; and he has moreover had the advantage of consulting a contemporary 
MS. of great interest in the library at Hardwiok Hall, to which no former writ^ 
has referred." — Saturday Review, 
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Japanese Life, Love^ and Legend: 

A VISIT TO THE EMPIRE OF THE RISING SUN. 
(From the French of Maurice Dubard.) By William Conn. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. 78. 6d. 

" How channingly irrepressible is the bold boalevardier ! How impossible he 
finds it anywhere to escape his own sequacious personality I Wherever he goes, 
* Ilium in Italiam portans/ he carries with him Paris in his own bosom. He 
discoyers in Tahiti a kind of enlarged and glorified Chdteau des Flenrs ; 
he sees in Yokohama a Japanese variant on the Champs ElysSes and the 
Bois de Boulogne. . . . M. Dubard goes over once more the familiar 
ground of all recent far-Eastern travellers, and succeeds in conveying 
very prettily to the reader's mind the now stereotyped picture of an idyllic, 
impossible, Utopian Japan. He takes us behind the scenes of family life; 
shows us afresh the pleasant but, alas ! incredible unanimity of the Japanese 
household. Nobody would by any possibility call it dull; and if it lacks 
strict historical and scientific precision it makes up for all that by Marcel 
and 0-Hana. . . . Mr. Conn*s English reads somewhat more like our native 
language than that of 99 per cent among the awesome herd of translators from 
the French. If we mistake not, indeed, he has freely edited rather than 
merely translated his author ; and this is at least many times better than the 
common and slovenly modem habit of simply transliterating him." — PaU Mall 
Oazeite, 

'* * Japanese Life, Love, and Legend ' has certainly a flavour of Cha- 
teaubriand about it, and reminds us forcibly of B§n6 or of Atala. Mr. Conn has 
done well to place M. Dubard's book before the public in an English dress. 
Our coimtrymen as a rule are incapable of that sympathetic observation of the 
inner life of Orientals which we find here." — Graphic. 

*<* The volume is thoroughly interesting : and the author is evidently at 
home in those scenes of Japanese middle-class life which he delights to portray. 
Possibly the colors are a trifle brighter than those of nature, even in the land of 
the rising sun ; for the author enjoyed himself exceedingly, and the gay-hearted 
Gaul knows nothing of faint praise.** — SU Jameses Gazette, 

** Japan is the fashion ; and the very captivating volume * Japanese Life, 
Love, and Legend * will add a great deal to the stock of information upon 
the subject within the reach of those who sit at home at ease. Many 
authors have written of Japan, its arts, and its history ; but in this book we 
have a light-hearted traveller, who knows the vie intime of the people, giving his 
impressions and experiences in the spirit of a candid historian. He writes 
of the domestic life of the Japanese, their manners and customs. He is 
learned in all their ways, from making silk to making love. He visits their 
families, their theatres, (and goes behind the scenes), their factories, and their 
temples. Nothing is sacred to him, and he delivers himself without restraint 
of all he has heard and seen in the Empire of the Bising Sun. He is a 
rare gossip.** — Life, 

** The idea of weaving a love story into an ordinary book of travel is ingenions 
and telling. . . . The writer has seen much that every traveller in Japan tells 
of ; much, too, that other travellers have doubtless seen, but from motives of 
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delicacy have left untold. There are, however, no striking adventures or 
passages of unusaal power to make the name of the book. Some interesting 
Japanese legends are woven into the narrative, which may fairly hope to take a 
high place among the lighter travel-books of the season." — Yorkshire Post, 

** The narrative portion is bright and attractive, and the ending of the love 
story is natural and pathetic. The description of places and persons gives 
the reader a vivid account of the manners and customs and beauties of the 
country. The legends which are introduced are told in an interesting style, and 
are well worth reading for their own sake. The book thoroughly deserves 
success. We may add that though the work is a translation, it is done so 
efTectively that few would imagine it to be a French book in an English dress, 
the binding is tasteful and in harmony with the subject." — Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph, 

** The author is to be congratulated on giving the public so charming 
an account of the various phases of Japanese life, love, and legend. It is a 
treat to be able to take up a book and find the interest in it so well sus- 
tained from beginning to end. The description of the daily life of the 
Japanese in all its details is excellently portrayed, and the love story of 
0-Hana is full of charm. The book contains a vivid description of the 
various places visited, with the different legends connected therewith, and 
the manners and customs of the people. We have no hesitation in re- 
commending it to our readers as one of the best published of its kind." — 
Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette, 



Victor Hugo : His Life and Work. 

By G. Barnett Smith. Author of "Poets and Novelists," 
'* Shelley : a Critical Biography," &c. With an engraved 
portrait of Victor Hugo. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 

'* Excellent. Mr. Smith tells the story of a brilliant but chequered career in 
his easy manner and with sympathetic discnmination."— Tim««. 

** The only book which relates the full story of Hugo^s iife. He has pro- 
duced a book that was very much wanted, and the volume is one which no 
English student of Victor Hugo can afiord to overlook." — North British MaiL 

" A swift and incisive review that is at once entertaining, instructive and 
popular." — Lloyd's, 

** The book is unique. Notwithstanding the multitude of criticisms which 
have appeared in our own and other languages upon Hugo's work, this is the 
only volume which relates the full story of his life. We have pleasure in 
recommending Mr. Barnett Smith's volume as the fullest and in every wa^ 
most satisfactory on its subject that has yet appeared in England.** — The 
Christian Leader. 
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VICTOR HUGO: HIS LIFE AND WOUK— continued, 

** It is clear and succinct, and contains nearly everything it is requisite for 
the average English reader to know about the illustrious Frenchman. As a 
record of his literary and dramatic work it ia remarkable for well-ordered com- 
pleteness, while the account of Hugo in exile is free from the common errors 
which have disfigured the narratives of the majority of those who have dealt 
with the subject." — Topical Times, 

** Well deserves to be read ; we are told all that is needful to know about 
himr—TabUt. 

•* The volume under notice is not a hurried and superficial biography. 
. . . This well written account of his life." — Morning Post. 



An Apology for the Life of the Bight 

HON. W. E. GLADSTONE ; OK, THE NEW 
POLITICS. Crown 8vo., cloth. 7s 6d. 



<* One of the most comprehensive and powerful indictments against Mr. 
Gladstone that has ever been issued." — England, 

**Thi8 great man's shortcomings are mercilessly analysed and justly 
ridiculed in a clever and amusing volume that has reached a second edition. 

* An Apology for the Life of the Eight Hon. W. E. Gladstone ; or the New 
Politics.* It is one of the most really funny hooks we have met with for a long 
time, but for all that its purpose is a serious one." — John Bull, 

"This is a cruel piece of work. The writer's accuracy is quite unim- 
peachable, and he has collected his facts with such industry, and marshalled 
them with such skill, that the book would have been crushing if Mr. Gladstone 
had any reputation to lose." — Vanity Fair, 

" A clever, if merciless, account of the life of the ex-Premier, judged from 
a Conservative point of view, with a rather scathing commentary on his sayings 
and doings from the year of his birth, compiled by the journalist who wrote 

* Letters to my Son, Herbert.' To Conservatives this volume will be a perfect 
mine of information." — Publishers^ Circular. 

•* Partly biographical and partly satirical, this is a very clever production." 
— Edinburgh Courant. 

" The author of the book pursues Mr. Gladstone pitilessly throughout his 
political career, every event of which he causes either to adorn a tale or to point 
a moral. The book distorts nothing and conceals nothing." — Bristol Times and 
Mirror, 
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Bussia Under the Tzars. By Stepniait, 

Author of " Under^ound Kussia." Translated by William 
Westall. Third Edition, crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 

** Ezcessiyely interesting We would bear the most cordial 

testimony to the excellence of Stepniak's work." — Times. 

** His yivid and absorbing book should be read and pondered by everyone 
who appreciates the blessings of liberty." — Daily Telegraph. 

** He exposes the hideous police system, he tells us the secrets of the House 
of PreTentive Detection, of the central prisons, and the Troubetzkoi BaTelin, 
and gives us graphic sketches of exile life on the shores of the White Sea and in 

the bagnios of Siberia For all who would form an adequate idea of 

the present condition of Bussia, gauge its capacity for war, or attempt to 
forecast its future, Stepniak's work is indispensable.** — Spectator. 

** A remarkable work, and it appears at a most opportune moment. , . . 
The state of things in Bussian prisons, so far as political prisoners are 
concerned, as revealed by Stepniak, is hideous, if it be true. If it be untrue 
the Bussian Government ought, for its own honour*s sake, to refute his state- 
ments What he describes is terrible.'* — Athemeum. 

** Thrilling pictures of the terrors of prison life Tourgeniefif 

and Stepniak, indeed, illustrate one another. Naturally the novelist tells 
nothing of the worst side, the life in a Yakout hut for instance (fancy Ihe 
flower of a nation being brutalized by treatment of that kind); the riot 
produced in a Siberian prison that the governor may account for several escapes, 
due to gross negligence, by saying that * the rules were too easy ;* the hunger 
strikes — ^prisoners starving themselves to death; the coarse tyranny with its 
petty tortures. ... It is, of course, as interesting as a novel. We fear its 
thrilling details are true as well as interestinfr.** — Graphic. 

" A striking book, which appears opportunely at a time when Europe is 
occupied in watching the beginning of another stage of her development. 
Stepniak writes with a vigour and passion which must command attention.**— 
Melboume Argus. 



Court Life Below Stairs: or, London 

UNDER THE FOUR GEORGES. By J. Fitzgerald 
MoLLOY. Author of " Royalty Restored." 2 vols, crown 
8yo., cloth. ]2s. 

*'Mr. Molloy*s style is crisp, and carries the reader along; his portraits of 
the famous men and women of the time are etched with care, and his narrative 
rises to intensity and dramatic impressiveness as he follows the latter days of 
Queen Caroline.** — British Quarterly Review. 

** Mr. Molloy*R style is bright and fluent, picturesque and animated, and he 
tells his stories with unquestionable skill and vivacity." — AUteiueauu 
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COURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS— conHnued. 

" The narrative is flaent and amusing, and is far more instructive than nine- 
tenths of the novels published nowadays." — St. James's Gazette, 

*' Mr. Molloy*s narrative is concise, and exhibits a wide acquaintance with 
the men and manners of the age. The anecdotes of the famous men of fashion, 
wits, fools, or knaves introduced are amusing, and several not generally known 
enliven ttie pages.'* — Morning Post, 

** Well written, fall of facts bearing on every subject under consideration, and 
abounding with anecdotes of gay and witty debauchees.*' — Daily Telegraph. 

*'What Pepys has done for the Stuarts, Mr. Molloy has done for their 
Hanoverian successors. This result of his arduous investigations is one of the 
most interesting works which has ever come under our notice. It is impossible 
'o open the books at any part without feeling an overpowering desire to continue 
the perusal.'* — Newcastle Chronicle, 



Songs from the Novelists; from 

ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. Edited, and with intro- 
dnction and notes, by W. Davenport Adams. Printed in 
brown ink on Dutch hand-made paper. Bound in iUuminated 
parchment, rough edges, gilt top. Fcap 4to. 12s. 6d. 

**A volume of exceptional interest Marvellously comprehensive, 

and, to a great extent, breaks up new ground The interest of the 

volume is inexhaustible." — Qlobe, 

** A handsome volume for the drawing-room table. A splendid book, useful 
and ornamental The publishers as well as the Editor have dis- 
played perfect taste in the production of the work." — Life. 

** It has been a happy thought, and so far as our recollection allows us to 
suppose, it is an original one, to collect the lyrics interspersed in English, prose 
fiction. The dainty volume is the painstaking compilation of Mr. W. Davenport 
Adams." — Daily Telegraph. 

" A happy idea occurred to Mr. Davenport Adams when he determined to collect 
from the pages of English novels, dating from Elizabeth to Victoria, a series of 
representative songs. The result of his labours is a volume containing over one 
hundred and twenty poetic gems, many of which are of such l^eauty and worth 
that one can hardly forbear the question— Why has it not been done before ? 
Probably no one has hitherto credited our English novelists with the possession 
of si]dfficient poetic genius, and if, in some standard work of fiction, an odd verse 
or so should find its way into the author^s accustomed prose, it has not met 

with much attention or respect on the part of the reader To most 

people this publication will come as a revelation." — Morning PoU, 
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Philosophy in The Kitchen : General 

HINTS ON FOODS AND DRINKS. By the Author 
of" The Eeminiscences of an Old Bohemian," &c. Crown 
8vo., cloth. 3s. 6d. 

** The most recommendable book on cookery that has been published 
in England for many long days." — Saturday Review, 

** The recipes in the Old Bohemian's * Philosophy in the Kitchen * makes 
one's moath water." — Graphic, 

** The Old Bohemian is a cordon hUu among cooks, and a capital raconteur. 
His chapter on salads ilone is worth the price of the book." — Lady. 

** A racy, chatty, and instructive book." — Scotsman, 

** A remarkable book, cleverly written, full of thought and biimming 
over with original suggestions." — British Confectioner, 

•• Excellent recipes, some of which are absolutely new." — Figaro, 

*' Will quickly take its place among the culinary standards of Brillat-Savarin, 
Eettner, Fin Bee, Tegetmeier, and the no less able, but more desultory , Geoxge 
Augustus Sala." — Practical Confectioner. 

"An amusing cookery-book, probably the only one in the language. 
To housekeepers who are not above taking valuable hints as to the preparation 
of food, to those who look upon eating and drinking as the chief ends of 
life, and to all and sundry who like useful information none the less because it 
is lightened \7ith genial gossip and spiced with sparkling anecdote, * Philoflophy 
in the Kitchen * is a book we can recommend." — Spectator, 

" Sets forth the conclusion with regard to meat and drink of one who 
has had many opportunities, and has used them wisely and well. He is a prophet 
to whom the dyspetio may listen on occasion with pleasure, and of whom the 
haughtiest plain cook may learn certain virtues of practice. His remarks on the 
distillation of coffee are such as should be read in every kitchen." — Athenaum. 

" Full of useful and sensible advice to cooks and their accomplices ; and reoeipt 
after receipt, blended with anecdotes new and old, take this volume out of tibe 
usual run of cookery-books." — Chemist and Druggist, 



Folk and Fairy Tales. By Mrs. Burton 

Haerison. With Twenty-four original whole page Illastra- 
tions by Walter Crane. In pictorial cloth case specially 
designed by Walter Crane. Gilt edges* 7s. 6d. 

*' Messrs. Ward and Downey have, in * Folk and Fairy Tales/ by Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, earned the gratitude of the youngsters, for the faiiy stories 
are all good, well- written, and excellently illustrated."— Fan% Fair. 
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** Mr. Crane's prettiest pictures. . . The stories are well told and enter- 
taining." — Saturday Review. 

** Begi is Mrs. Burton Harrison's hero, a lonely little boy in a big house, snr- 
rounded by any number of servants, a not too kind governess, and a papa who is too 
busy in his business to find time to pet Begi. Li fact, in the house everything 
Beems to be out sympathy with child-nature. But it is not so. The items of bric-a^ 
brae that lie about the drawing-room are moved to speech ; some eighteen 
pieces each tell a story, befitting its caste and country. In this way a * Bussian 
Tea-Urn ' relates in a new form the story of ' Vasilissa, the Wise,' the * Three 
Silver Feathers,' a version of an old Welsh Bomance ; the * Arabian Pipe,' a 
resetting from the * Arabian Nights ;* the * Norwegian Wedding Crown,' a story 
from the Norse ; and so on throughout the book. But Mrs. Burton Harrison^s 
resettings of these twice-told tales are entertaining ; she has the gift of telling a 
atory so that it will catch a child^s ear, and that in my opinion, is among 
\7riters a rare accomplishment. It should commend the book not only to every 
nursery and schoolroom but to all such as delight in reminiscences of their a^ce 
of pinafores. The four-and-twenty pictures from Mr. Walter Crane's pen that 
illustrate the stories should not be passed over without a word of praise. Mr* 
Walter Crane is a mannerist, but his mannerisms are invariably refined and 
artistic. In the illustrations to Mrs. Harrison's book he has given play to his 
fancy, and the result is excellent. The pictures are above, in no small degree^ 
the ordinary type of book illustrations. Mr. Walter Crane has produced 
nothing to equal them since he published his delightful * Grimm,' in 1882." — 
Pictorial World. 

** Hans Andersen, of course, is the master of this kind of story telling, and 
we cannot read any book of this sort without thinking of him ; but Mrs. Burton 
Harrison is a very apt and skilful disciple, and there are not a few of these — 
they number some twenty altogether — which are well worthy of the magician 
himself. Mr. Walter Crane seconds the author's pen most excellently witii his 
pencil." — Spectator. 

** Fortunate is the author whose book is illustrated by Mr. Walter Crane. 
The matter it contains will at any rate be well recommended by the pictures 
which accompany it. * Folk and Fairy Tales ' by Mrs. Burton Harrison possess 
this advantage, but it must also be said that they could very well stand alone 
on their own merits. Mrs. Harrison has collected a number of ^ fairy tales of 
different countries, and has told them in a simple and attractive style. They 
lie out of the beaten highways of fairy tales, and will be new to most readers ; 
but they have the genuine ring of folklore about them. It will probably strike 
even ardent admirers of Mr. Crane that the absence of colour has enabled him 
to give freer scope to his imagination, and that the bright coloured picture 
books by which he is so well known may tend by their readiness of effect to 
hinder the exercise of the finer qualities of his art. These are abundantly 
manifested in the beautiful drawings scattered through the volume." — 
Marichetter Oitardian. 

" It is many a long day smce we have seen such a capital collection of stories 
f ptr, little people as Mrs. Burton Harrison's * Folk and Fairy Tales/ a new 

...... .:.. ,. . / • • • • I. V- ; 
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budget from Fairyland just published by Messrs. Ward and Downey. The book 
is illustrated with no end of pretty pictures by Mr. Walter Orane." — Lady, 

** * Folk and Fairy Tales ' are welcomed with delight, and serve to restore 
that lightness of heart which should never be absent from the young. The idea 
of ma£ng the various objects in tne room tell their tales to a little boy is not, 
perhaps, quite original, if indeed such a thing as originality exists after so many 
centuries ; but it is well carried out, and the pictures by Mr. Walter Orane ars 
drawn in a fanciful style, well suited to the text, and characteristic of the 
artist." — Morning Post, 

** Both young and old lovers of fairy tales owe a debt of gratitude to Mrs. 
Burton Harrison for the publication of this delightful voluDie. It consists of 
the tales which were told to a companionless little boy by the very cosmopolitan 
contents of his father's drawing-room. It kept up the writer of this notice 
much later than his usual bedtime. The book is tastefully bound, and the 
paper and printing is all that can be desired, while of the Ulustrations we need 
only say that they are by Walter Orane. This is one of the most ftliftr wiing gift 
books we have seen this season." — Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

**This is really a splendid book for children, containing some twenty 
captivating stories of just the right length, with an ample number of excellent 
illustrations." — London Figaro.** 

I 

** The tales are exactly such as children love, and are told in a simple and 
attractive manner. The book is handsomely bound and tastefully printed. The 
design on the cover is very quaint and pretty.'*— Ba^fioater Chronicle, 

** Who doesn't revel in fairy tales ? They seem to charm as almost from 
the cradle to the grave. No sooner does the mind arrive at the stage of 
comprehension and the tongue can lisp a few words, the request is foremost, 
* TeU me a story !' In middle age it is much the same, althon^^ under another 
form, and age loves to hear again the stories it heard in childhood. A delightful 
collection has been formed by Mrs. Burton Harrison The idea is pretty, A 
little boy in Kew Tork dreams that he is in the draning-room when, to hii 
surprise, all the ornaments and curios scattered around are suddenly endowed 
with powers of speech, and, after an amusing squabble among themselves, thegf 
proceed to toll lum strange tales of all countries. Thos * Folk and Fairy Tales ' 
proves to be a most delightful gathering of legendary and fairy lore." — Lady*$ 
Pictorial. 

** The book is profusely illustrated with good woodeuts from drawings by 
Walter Crane, and taking it all in all, it ought to be a w^come Christmas gift 
to the young ones for whom it has been published." — Freetnan*s JoumaL 

** The scheme of the author, whose * Old-fashioned Fairy Tales,' of last ye«r 
we have not forgotten, is the one familiar to all readers of Hans Andersen, of 
making a number of inanimate objects toll the story of their former Ufe or of 
their own country to a child. In this case, the objects are not the wom-oiit 
playthings of a Scandinavian cottage, but the bfie-a-brac of * a spacious hoase in 
upper Fifth Avenue.' Mr. Walter Crane has evidently taken great pains ovic 
the iUostrations, whieh reaeh a uniformly high 8tandard.''---iloadMiy. 
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MR. B. L. FARJEON'S RECENT NOVELS 



In a Silver Sea. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

Crown 8vo. 81s. 6d. 

'* Those who oommenoe it will become more and more iDterested, be nnftble 
to put it down until they^ve finished the third volume, and then will breathe 
again, and be inclined to wonder h )w on earth it was they have been so spell- 
bound. For it is a quaint, weird, thrilling, mysterious, nightmarish work, like 
a screen of fantastic scraps put together with some sort of mysterious purpose, 
rivetting attention, and exciting curiosity. Occasionally the jerky dialogue 
recalls Victor Hugo's style, especially in * L*Homme qui Bit.' * & a Silver Sea ' 
may be classed with * Treasure Island,' * In a Glass Darkly,' * Uncle Silas,' 
• Kmg Solomon's Mines.' . . . The creepiest creepers have been Mr. Le 
Fanu*B. But Mr. Farjeon has run him very near, and thrown in a touch of 
Hngoesque dialogue into the bargain." — Punch, 

The Sacred Nugget Fourth Edition. Crown 

8vo. 6b. 

'* The story is so interesting as to force one to torn over over the pages with 
something like real excitement." — Athenceum* 

Great Porter Square : A Mystery. Fifth 

Edition. Grown 8vo. 6s. 

*' A masterpiece of realistic fiction." — Morning Pott. 

•• One of the cleverest and most fascinating stories of the day." — Society, 

The House of White Shadows. Third 

Edition. Grown 8vo. 6s. 

" A genuine bit of romance powerfully told*'* — The World. 

** An ably-written, interesting, even engrossing tale "-^Saturday Review, 

Qrif: a Story of Australian Life. Picture 

boards. 2s. 

'* One of the best ttoriM he has prodooedi and fall of high dramatie interest** 
Seotiman. 
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MR. F. C. PHILIPS' RECENT WORKS OF FICTION. 



A Lucky Young Woman. 3 vols. Crown 

8vo. 8l8. 6d. 

** The author of * As in a Looking-Glass ' has followed up his success with 
another novel well adapted to hit the fancy of the modem novel reader. * A 

Lucky Toung Woman * is written in an easy, flowing style Mr. Philips' 

racy though somewhat egotistical humour just suits the jaded palate of the 
day."— riwkf«. 

** There is something of the style of Henry Eingsley ahout this novel — a com- 
parison by which we mean a great compliment, for Henry Eingsley, when he 
was in the humour, had a certain art of carrying the reader with him that few 
novelists have surpassed." — PaU Mall Gazette, 

** The characters are crisply sketched, the touch is true and bold ; 
The story's fresh and full of go, and capitally told." — Punch. 

** It is impossible to praise Mr. Philips* style too highly ; it is brilliant, full 
of colour, yet crisp and concise. He does not affect ordinary humour, but his 

wit is incisive The tale runs smoothly from first chapter to last, and the 

interest is kept up to the end. * A Lucky Toung Woman * is in short a brilliant 
novel of the very best kind. It places the author in the first rank of Englith 
novelists" — St. Stephen's Review. 

** We can bestow unstinted praise on the unflagging spirit and genuine humour 
with wluch Mr. Philips tells his story." — Athenaeum. 

As in a Looking-Glass. With a Frontispiece 

by Gordon Browne. Fourth edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*' Clever beyond any common standard of cleverness." — Daily Telegraph. 
** Remarkably clever, full of sustained interest." — World. 

** There are ingenuity and originality in the conception of the book,, and 
power in its working out." — Scotsman. 

'* A powerful tragedy, a portfolio of character sketches, and a diorama; of 
society scenes. Its characters are all real and living personages." — Olohe. 

*' It will be praised here, censored there, and read everywhere ; for it ie 
unconventional and original, and in every sense a most attractive and remark- 
able novel." — Life, 

" It shows abundant cleverness, much knowledge of some curious phases of 
life, and a real insight into certain portions of that mysterious organ, the 
female heart." — St. James's Gazette. 

*' Mr. Philips' story is a work of art, and, being much superior to the rough 
sketches of an average novelist, it dis-charges the true function of every work 
of art by representing things as they actually are, and teaching the observer to 
discriminate between appearances andrealities." — Saturday Beview. 

Social Vicissitudes. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** The smartest and most amusing set of sketches that has appeared ainee 
Mrs. Linton lashed the Young Woman of the Period." — St. Stephen*$ Review?^ 
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SnoW'hound at Eagle's. By Bret Harte. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 

** * Snow-bound at Eagle's * is in a somewhat gayer vein than most of Mr. 
Bret Harte's longer stories. The scene is, as usual, laid in the far West, and 
the effect of the story consists in the contrast between the wild life and the 
civilization which lie so close together, and the setting of it shows another fresh 
bit of vigorously sketched landscape. ^ . . . The characters are struck off 
with the author's invariable precision, and the story is told with his own 
inimitable terseness and careful avoidance of any reflections or descriptions 
which do not make directly for the end he has in view. It is one of his 
brightest and most readable stories.'^ — Athenaum. 

** In the character of Ned Falkner, Bret Harte has created the sort of man 
who is best described as * an archangel a little damaged,' which was Lamb's 

description of Coleridge Force of circumstances turns Ned for the 

nonce into a species of highwayman, and in that novel capacity he, with his 
bosom friend George Lee, is * snow-bound at Eagle's ' in the company of some 
of the most fascinating women Bret Harte has yet created. The whole action 
of the story takes place in about a fortnight, and the author skilfully shows how 
much may happen in that brief space to make or mar a life." — Whitehall 
Review. 

*• Bret Harte's hand has clearly not forgot its cunning, and in * Snow-bound 
at Eagle's ' we hav6 something in the old style of * The Luck of Roaring Camp.' 
. , . . Well and vividly told ; and at some points the interest is intense. 
It is Bret Harte all through, and often Bret Harte at his best." — Aberdeen 
Journal. 

**A strongly sensational sketch of the characters of a couple of *road 
agents,' as highwaymen are called in the Far West. The author, in his 
customary manner, and with all his old charm of style, points his moral that 
there is some good in the worst of men, which developes itself under favourable 
influences, and the manner in which the chance association with three good 
women softens and ennobles the character of these two unprincipled men is 
dealt with in a touching yet humorous fashion that is perfectly irresistible. 
As in all the author's works the people and places are refreshin^y unconven- 
tional, and I have seldom read a book of his that I like more, although others 
have more deeply touched me. Ton will agree with me that ' Snow-bound at 
Eagle's ' is certainly a book to read more than once." — Society, 

** A delightful little novel The sketches of frontier life have all 

the old power." — St. Jame8*8 Qazeite. 

**The story and the situations are entirely original The 

dialogue serves to bring out the individuality of each character, a rare excellence. 
The plot is natural, and the situations striking and suggestive. The word- 
painting is a triumph of simplicity and literary instinct. . . . . By all 
lovers of literature, as well as by all readers of fiction, * Snow-bound at 
Eagle's ' will be enjoyed as containing some of its distinguished author's best 
and most characteristio work." — Pictorial Worlds 
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NEW SERIES OF SHILLING NOVELS. 

Lady YalworWs Diamonds. By the Author 

•' A Mental Struggle." 

A Prince of Darkness. By Florence 

Warden. Author of " The House on the Marsh," &c. 

** A spirited melodrama, written with unflagging buoyancy, and overflowing 
with exciting occurrences.** — St, Jameses Gazette, 

Molka. (Popular Edition of '' Christmas Angel.") 

By B. L. Farjeon. 

** A gem of truthful, powerful, poetic writing, and the striking originality of 
conception and idea, which distinguishes it throughput, marks it as a work 
apart.'* — Morning Advertiser, 

Olivers Bride. A Modem story. By Mrs. 

Oliphant. Tenth thousand. 

'* A perfect gem.*' — Vanity Fair, 

*' A powerful story, told in elegant English Full of dramatic 

power." — Saturday Review, 

The Dark House ; a Knot Unravelled. 

By George Manville Fbnn. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Fifteenth thousand. 
" An inscrutable and bewildering mystery.**— PaM Mall Gazette, 

A Deadly Errand. By Max Hillary. Author 

of " Once for All," &c. 

** Not the sort of book people should read just before going to bed, because 
when once taken up it is impossible to put it down, until it is finished." — 
Whitehall Review, 

Eve at the Wheel. A story of Three Hundred 
Virgins. By George MANvn^LE Fenn. Tenth thousand. 

'• The story is unusually original, both in plot and treatment.'* — Manchester 
Guardian, 

»* A delightfully fresh and readable story.**— Gla«^ou? Herald, 

Eaten Up. By ^^ Boston." 

** A curiously engrossing story." — Society, 
" This spirited story. . . It is a novelette after the manner of the famous 
series which were written by Harriet Martineau, that is to say it has been 
written with a purpose, and it is remarkably well done.**— Topicai Tirnes, 
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